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A  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  SERVICE 
FOR  THE  CANNING  INOUSTRY 


•  Among  the  thousand  or  more  re¬ 
quests  for  canned  food  literature  that 
come  to  us  each  day,  we  receive  eigh¬ 
teen  to  twenty  letters  asking  for 
speakers  to  address  meetings. 

These  requests  come  from  grocer  or¬ 
ganizations  who  want  members  and 
employees  to  become  better  salesmen  of 
canned  foods ;  from  Chambers  of  Com¬ 


merce,  Rotary,  Kiwanis  and  Lions 
Clubs,  as  well  as  from  schools,  col¬ 
leges,  hospital  diet  classes  and  women’s 
clubs. 

The  Canco  Speaking  Service  covers 
the  country,  keeps  booked  solidly  for 
months  ahead  .  .  .  telling  facts  about 
canned  foods  . . .  building  appreciation 
for  America’s  canning  industry. 
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A  VACUUM  IS 
NOTHING 


-  but  - 

VACUUM  PACKING 

IS  INDEED 

SOME -THING! 


Resourceful  Canners  are  improving  their  pro¬ 
ducts  and  reducing  costs  through  vacuum 
canning. 

Cameron  huilds  Vacuum  Closing  Machines 
for  hoth  round  and  square  cans. 

The  machine  shown  above  has  a  pre-clinchiiig 
device,  for  sealing  liquid  products  without  spill. 


Every  Machine  for  Can-Makers! 


CAN  MACHINERY  CO 

:240  NORTH®ASHLAND  AVENUE 
CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 
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If  you  were  lo  start  locating  Continen¬ 
tal  plants  all  over  the  country  by 
marking  X's  on  a  map,  you'd  discover  many 
interesting  facts. 

The  first  thing  you  would  find  is  that  Con¬ 
tinental  has  built  its  plants  as  near  to  the  can¬ 
ning  centers  as  possible.  Sometimes  they  are 
right  on  the  spot,  so  to  speak.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  no  matter  what  your  requirements 
are  you  can  be  sure  of  being  served  promptly 
and  efficiently. 

Going  a  step  further  you  will,  upon  analyz¬ 
ing  this  map  a  little  more,  discover  that  Conti¬ 
nental's  forethought  and  planning  in  the  strate¬ 
gic  placement  of  these  plants,  assures  canners 


of  continuous  uninterrupted  service  regardless 
of  conditions  which  might  cripple  others. 

Finally,  a  count  of  these  X's  will  reveal  a 
total  of  42  plants — each  one  equipped  and 
busy  turning  out  the  billions  of  cans  which 
Continental  makes  each  year  for  its  thousands 
of  customers. 

And,  behind  it  all,  there  is  Continental's 
record  of  33  years  of  experience  in  supplying 
the  needs  of  an  industry  which  has  growr 
steadily  and  surely.  It  is  this  experience,  gained 
step  by  step,  and  these  convenient  facilities 
which  Continental  offers  to  all  canners  alike. 

You  should  be  interested. 
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ACT! — The  Canned  Pea  Marketing  Co-operative 
fy,  has  asked  the  pea  canners  of  the  country  to  con- 
'  'tribute  one-half  cent  per  dozen,  or  1  cent  per  case, 
on  all  canned  peas  on  hand  September  15,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  composing  a  pot  of  $150,000.  to  be  used  to  move 
the  present  stocks  of  canned  peas.  This  pot  must  be 
completed  by  October  15th.  Checks  are  to  be  drawn  to 
the  order  of  the  Harris  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  (Chi¬ 
cago)  ,  but  mailed  to  the  managers  of  this  Co-operative : 
Stevenson,  Jordan  &  Harrison,  205  W.  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago,  who  will  deposit  them,  as  received,  under  an 
agreement  with  the  Bank  to  refund  every  cent  contri¬ 
buted  if  the  total  $150,000  is  not  received  by  that  date. 

And  if  the  pot  is  secured,  what  seems  to  be  the  best 
canned  foods  selling  effort  yet  devised  will  be  put  into 
force.  As  you  will  see  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  this  is 
not  an  advertising  fund,  but  a  merchandising  fund,  and 
there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  these 
two. 

Says  a  member  of  the  Merchandising  Committee ; 

“I  want  you,  for  a  minute,  to  visualize  what 
would  happen  to  our  pea  surplus  if  we  had  a  stack 
of  canned  peas,  varying  from  5  to  30  cases, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  store,  in  every  retail 
store  in  the  United  States,  and  if,  on  these  stacks  of 
peas  there  were  price  tags  quoting  prices  by  the 
half-dozen,  dozen  and  case  lots.  The  pack  would 
e'  aporate.” 

Got  the  idea.  The  plan  is  to  have  retailers  of  all 
kin<  s  make  huge  displays  of  canned  peas,  in  their 
stoi  ;s,  thus,  forcing  attention  upon  the  buying  public, 
and  this,  coupled  with  the  attractive  prices,  will 
spe  lily  wipe  out  huge  quantities  of  canned  peas,  or  as 
the  ibove  quotation  says,  and  truly  we  believe,  “the 
pad  would  evaporate.”  There  is  splendid  sales  psy- 
choi  gy  in  this,  because,  the  retailer  will  welcome  the 
exti  business  and  profits,  and  the  wholesalers  and  dis- 
trib  tors  will  likewise  be  in  for  an  immense  amount  of 
add  1  business.  So  it  ties  them  all  up  in  the  effort  to 
Pusi  canned  peas,  and  that  is  why  the  dealers  are  so 
heai  ily  behind  it. 


I.  JUDGE,  £d/for  •  VOLUME  61 ,  NUMBER  1 0 


RIALS 


Mr.  Pea  Canner  1  this  is  all  being  done  for  you.  Are 
you  going  to  lag  behind?  Are  you  going  to  gag  at  the 
small  investment?  Go  talk  it  over  with  your  banker; 
take  the  literature  you  have  to  him,  so  that  he  will 
understand.  He  will  advise  you  to  do  your  share,  and 
help  you  if  you  need  the  cash,  BECAUSE  he  can  see,  if 
you  cannot,  that  if  you  do  not  do  this — make  this  small 
contribution  of  1  cent  per  case — you  may  have  to  take 
a  loss  (in  sales  prices)  of  10  cents  to  20  cents  per  case. 
You  have  never  had  such  an  opportunity  to  do  such 
excellent  sales  work,  with  the  almost  certainty  of  suc¬ 
cess,  at  so  small  cost,  but  every  pea  canner  must  do  his 
share,  because  $150,000  means  15,000,000  cases. 

Get  busy  now.  Act  1 

TESTING  A  THEORY — If  any  of  our  readers  care 
to  go  through  files  of  The  Canning  Trade,  they  will 
find  many  times  that  we  have  definitely  claimed  over 
the  years,  that  there  have  never  been  packed  too  many 
quality  canned  foods — of  any  kind.  Do  you  believe 
that?  Well,  we  do,  as  firmly  as  the  first  time  we  said 
it,  and  we  will  continue  to  say  it,  even  in  the  face  of  the 
big  pack  of  peas,  for  instance,  and  which  is  talked  of 
as  of  superior  quality.  Watch  the  really  quality  peas 
melt !  There  will  be  no  quality  peas  carried  over  into 
the  1939-40  season. 

The  trouble,  of  course,  is  the  lack  of  ability  in  sales¬ 
manship  or  merchandising  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  of  all  canners.  Now  don’t  brindle  at  that. 
Why  did  Secretary  Shook’s  charts  invariably  show 
some  extra  standards  and  fancy  goods  selling,  at  retail, 
at  prices  lower  than  standards  of  the  same  goods ;  and, 
per  contra,  often  poor  standards  selling  at  the  top  mar¬ 
ket  prices?  We  can  tell  you  of  one  well  remembered 
case  to  which  our  attention  was  called,  and  which  is 
quite  common  practice.  A  little  tomato  canner,  who, 
however,  knew  how  to  can,  and  turned  out  only  what 
we  have  always  been  at  a  loss  to  properly  list  in  the 
category  of  quality,  unless  we  call  it  extra  superior,  or 
like  the  Italian  macaroni  maker  termed  his  goods: 
“Extra  Sublime.”  Yet  this  little  canner’s  pack  was  sold 
out  at  standard  prices!  And  hundreds  of  others  suf- 
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fer  the  same  fate,  and  not  just  so-called  little  canners, 
but  canners  with  tremendous  outputs,  but  who,  to  all 
outward  appearance,  stir  not  one  faint  eyelid  towards 
the  selling,  leaving  all  that  to  their  brokers.  Other 
canners,  having  sold  standard  futures  find  their  packs 
running  to  extra  standards  and  better,  deliver  these 
finer  goods,  which  of  course  the  buyer  is  glad  to  get; 
but  next  year  he  wants  “more  of  those  standards.”  And 
we  have  had  canners  tell  us  that  they  never  packed 
below  an  extra  standard,  but  had  never  gotten  above 
standard  prices,  and  they  phooh  phooed  the  packing  of 
quality ! 

Of  course  if  you  pack  quality  and  do  not  demand 
quality  prices,  or  if  you  “fall  for”  that  old  whiz  “to 
get  in  good  with  this  fine  new  buyer  give  him  some¬ 
thing  better,”  well,  quality  packing  can  hardly  pay. 
But  you  can  bet  that  the  people  who  get  such  goods, 
over  the  counter — provided  the  retailer  has  not  awoke 
to  the  quality  under  the  labels  and  upped  the  prices — 
at  low  prices  will  like  canned  food  for  ever  more.  We 
still  maintain  that  there  has  never  been  an  over-pack  of 
quality  canned  foods,  properly  priced  and  sensibly  mar¬ 
keted. 

This  year’s  packs  ought  to  prove  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  this  contention,  now  that  the  fear  and  the  dread  of 
the  canners,  caused  by  their  stampede,  has  passed. 
Sanity  has  returned;  the  canners  see  things  as  they 
really  are,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  above  evidence 
of  real  merchandising  will  encourage  all  to  take  some 
part  in  the  selling  of  their  goods. 


than  has  been  shown  in  the  past  as  ever,  and  remen.ber 
that  goes  back  pretty  nearly  to  scratch  in  the  comr  ier- 
cial  canning  of  foods.  It  is  our  feeling  that  canned 
foods  are  only  just  well  started  in  their  mission  to 
humanity;  that  as  canners  become  better  mercha)idi- 
sers  they  will  become  better  and  more  careful  canners, 
and  the  inevitable  result  of  that  can  only  be  a  vastly 
increased  consumption  of  the  goods — because  there 
will  be  in  that  day  no  trace  of  doubt,  or  even  of  hesita¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  public,  as  to  what  the  contents 
of  every  can  will  be.  Given  full  confidence  in  and 
knowledge  of  canned  foods,  and  it  is  wholly  within  the 
range  of  possibility  that  no  careful  mother  or  house¬ 
wife  will  ever  feed  her  family  except  from  foods  that 
have  undergone  the  sterilizing  safety  and  protection 
possible  only  in  canned  foods.  Every  tornado,  flood, 
fire  and  visitation  of  Nature  brings  more  clearly  home 
to  the  great  consuming  masses  the  safety  and  depend¬ 
ability  of  canned  foods ;  and  when  relief  from  droughts, 
and  the  products  of  distant  climes,  are  added  to  this, 
mankind  cannot  help  but  look  upon  canned  foods  as 
indeed  “the  pantry  of  the  world.” 

You  canners  are  called  to  high  estate,  “The  Benefac¬ 
tors  of  Humanity”  as  Mrs.  Katheryn  Golden  Bitting 
named  Nicholas  Appert,  the  discoverer  of  the  art  of 
canning,  and  through  him  every  one  of  you  his  deciples. 
And  when  you  show  the  spirit  expressed  above,  as  we 
feel  sure  all  of  you  heartily  do,  there  can  be  no  failure 
but  only  steadily  upward  and  onward  progress.  To 
have  a  hand  in  that  is  our  greatest  privilege  and  pride. 


*  *  * 

For  you  who  may  be  worried  about  the  Wages  and 
Hour  Law,  which  goes  into  effect  October  24th — you 
have  as  full  an  answer  elsewhere  in  this  issue  as  it  is, 
now,  possible  to  make. 

WITH  OUR  READERS — These  times  are  trying  to 
men’s  souls,  and  naturally  everyone  is  looking  for  any¬ 
thing  that  may  promise  surcease.  The  number  of 
letters  that  reaches  us  is  unusual,  and  they  are  flatter¬ 
ing  in  the  confidence  they  exhibit.  “As  I  have  watched 
your  editorials  over  the  past  few  years,”  writes  a 
prominent  canner,  and  leading  association  official,  “I 
have  felt  that  you  have  tried  so  hard  to  make  canners 
believe  in  the  greatness  of  their  industry.  Because  you 
have  done  this  I  think  our  own  job  will  be  a  little 
easier.  If  only  you  will  continue  with  your  good  work, 
we  will  try  to  supplement  your  efforts  with  equally 
worth-while  work  of  our  own.  Together,  I  hope  that 
we  can  at  last  find  a  good  measure  of  success  in  our 
mutual  undertaking.” 


We  have  not  weakened  in  our  belief  in  the  canning 
industry,  nor  in  the  canners,  but  are  as  staunchly  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  future  holds  even  greater  advancement 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  CIR¬ 
CULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OP 
CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912, 

Of  The  Canning  Trade,  published  weekly  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  for 
October  1,  1938,  State  of  Maryland,  County  of  Baltimore. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State  and  county 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Arthur  I.  Judge,  who,  having 
been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is 
the  Publisher  of  The  Canning  Trade,  and  that  the  following  is,  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the 
ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation), 
etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  Au^st  24,  1912,  embodied  in 
section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse 
of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor, 
managing  editor  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher  and  Owner,  Arthur  I.  Judge;  Editor,  Arthur  1. 
Judge. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  the  publication  is  owned  oy  an 
individual  his  name  and  address,  or  if  owned  by  more  thf  :i  one 
individual  the  name  and  address  of  each,  should  be  given  i.3low; 
if  the  publication  is  owned  by  a  corporation  the  name  rf  the 
corporation  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  stockholders 
owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amo  .it  of 
stock  should  be  given.) 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  20  S.  Gay  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees  and  other 
security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  of  total  amo  nt  of 
bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none, 
so  state.) 

There  are  none. _ 
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THE  WAGE  and  HOUR  LAW 

Effective  October  24,  1938 


Not  a  few  canners  are  uneasy  about  the  National 
Wage  and  Hour  Law  which  goes  into  effect 
October  24th,  where  effective.  One  western 
canner  writes: 

“We  are  about  to  launch  into  a  Fall  bean  pack, 
and  a  little  later  into  a  Fall  spinach  pack.  We 
have  been  searching  your  valuable  journal,  weekly, 
to  see  if  you  did  not  burst  forth  on  an  article 
giving  facts  on  the  application  of  the  ‘Wage  and 
Hour  Biir  (it  is  a  law  not  a  bill)  to  the  canners. 
We  are  wondering  if  we  are  to  pay  wages  and  use 
the  weekly  hours  as  of  October  24th,  1938.” 

We  answered  that  months  ago  as  well  as  we  could. 
On  June  18th,  the  National  Canners  Association,  issued 
a  preliminary  analysis  of  this  law,  with  the  text  of  the 
statute.  But  here  is  an  answer  as  of  October  1st,  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Association, 
himself  a  lawyer,  and  it  is  as  much  of  an  answer  as 
can  be  given  now : 

“To  Association  Members : 

“The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  (Wage-Hour 
law)  goes  into  effect  on  October  24,  1938.  We 
suggest  you  mark  that  date  on  your  calendar.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  year  of  operation,  or  until  October  24, 
1939,  the  basic  minimum  wage  is  25  cents  per  hour 
and  the  basic  maximum  work-week  is  44  hours. 

“Wisconsin  employers  need  not  be  concerned 
about  the  child  labor  provisions  of  the  act  because 
they  restrict  employment  of  minors  no  more  than 
our  own  state  regulations  have  done  for  many 
years  past. 

“The  application  of  the  wage  and  hours  provi¬ 
sion  to  hundreds  of  different  situations  promises 
to  be  complicated,  and  we  cannot  attempt  as  yet  to 
answer  all  of  the  questions  that  may  arise.  It  is 
e:  pected  that  regulations  and  rulings  will  be 
is  ued  by  the  administrator  to  serve  as  a  guide  in 
answering  particular  problems.  Meanwhile,  we 
cnn  give  only  tentative  answers  to  a  few  of  the 
pi  oblems. 

‘The  wage  and  hours  provisions  do  not  apply  to 
a)  7  employees  employed  in  a  bonafide  executive 
0}  administrative  capacity.  This  would  exempt  a 
g'  leral  manager  or  plant  manager.  Other 
ei  ployees  might  also  come  within  this  exemption 
d  jending  on  particular  circumstances. 

The  wage  and  hours  provisions  do  not  apply  to 
ai  /-  employees  employed  in  agriculture. 

The  wage  and  hours  provisions  do  not  apply  to 
ai  '  employees  employed  ivithin  the  area  of  produc- 
ti  i  (as  defined  by  the  administrator),  engaged 
iv  canning  agricultural  commodities.  Such  area 
h:  not  yet  been  defined.  Neither  has  the  term 
‘c  .ming’  been  defined. 


“There  is  also  the  further  exemption  from  the 
hours  (but  not  the  wage)  provision  applicable  for 
14  work- weeks  in  any  calendar  year  to  employees 
of  an  employer  engaged  in  canning  perishable  or 
seasonal  fresh  fruits  or  vegetables  (without  limi¬ 
tation  as  to  area  of  production) . 

“Preliminary  analysis  of  the  act  by  the  National 
Canners  Association,  suggests  that  in  the  absence 
of  any  contrary  construction,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  term  ‘canning’  includes  all  employees 
necessary  to  the  canning  operation  or  shipment  to 
market.  Construction  of  this  term  is  important  at 
this  season  because  of  the  possible  application  of 
the  exemption  to  labeling  crews  and  year  around 
maintenance  workers.  To  be  on  the  safe  side, 
however,  canners  may  want  to  limit  the  weekly 
hours  of  labeling  crews  and  other  non-seasonal 
employes  to  44,  or  pay  time  and  a  half  for  hours 
in  excess  of  44,  after  October  24th. 

“Where  no  exemption  applies,  work  in  excess 
of  44  hours  per  week  must  be  paid  for  at  one  and 
one-half  times  the  regular  rate  at  which  the 
employee  is  employed.  This  does  not  mean  one  and 
one-half  times  the  basic  minimum  rate  of  25  cents 
an  hour.  If  the  employee’s  regular  rate  is  40  cents 
per  hour,  he  must  be  paid  60  cents  per  hour  for 
overtime. 

“There  is  no  exemption  based  merely  on  the  fact 
that  an  employee  is  employed  on  a  monthly  or 
annual  salary  basis. 

“We  understand  that  a  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  committee  will  confer  with  officials  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  next  week  with  respect 
to  the  definition  of  ‘area  of  production,’  and  as 
any  rulings  are  issued,  we  will  keep  you  posted.” 
Quoting  from  this  analysis  by  the  National  Canners 
Association : 

2.  CHILD  LABOR 

The  law  prohibits  the  shipment  in  interstate  commerce  of 
any  goods  produced  in  any  establishment  in  or  about  which  any 
“oppressive  child  labor”  has  been  employed.  (Sec.  12.)  In 
other  words,  if  any  child  labor  is  employed  anywhere  in  the 
factory,  the  shipment  of  all  goods  produced  in  that  factory  is 
prohibited  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  child  labor  works 
on  the  particular  shipment.  It  is  sufficient  that  such  oppressive 
child  labor  is  employed  within  thirty  days  prior  to  the  shipment 
of  such  goods,  but  a  single  prosecution  and  conviction  bars  any 
further  prosecution  against  the  same  violator  based  on  ship¬ 
ments  made  before  the  beginning  of  the  first  prosecution. 
“Oppressive  child  labor”  is  defined  by  Section  3  (1)  of  the  law 
to  include,  first,  the  employment  of  any  person  under  the  age 
of  16  in  any  occupation,  and  second,  the  employment  of  any 
person  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18  in  any  occupation  which 
the  Chief  of  the  Children’s  Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
shall  declare  by  order  to  be  particularly  hazardous  or  detri¬ 
mental  to  health  or  well-being.  Parents  or  guardians,  however, 
may  employ  their  own  children  under  16  in  any  occupation  other 
than  manufacturing  or  mining;  and  the  Chief  of  the  Children’s 
Bureau  may  also  issue  regulations  permitting  the  employment 
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of  children  between  14  and  16  years  in  occupations,  other  than 
mining  and  manufacturing,  to  the  extent  that  he  determines 
such  employment  is  confined  to  hours  after  school  and  is  per¬ 
formed  under  conditions  which  will  not  interfere  with  their 
health  and  well-being.  Children  employed  in  agriculture  during 
school  vacations,  and  child  actors,  are  wholly  exempted  from 
the  child  labor  prohibition. 

For  the  protection  of  employers,  it  is  specified  that  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  any  person  for  whom  the  employer  has  obtained  a 
certificate  certifying  that  the  employee  is  above  age,  shall  not 
constitute  a  violation  even  though  the  particular  employee  is 
in  fact  below  age.  The  child  labor  provisions  are  to  be  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Children’s  Bureau  which  is  also  charged  with  the 
prosecution  of  any  violations.  These  child  labor  provisions,  with 
the  qualified  exemptions  noted,  are  applicable  to  every  industry 
and  occupation  in  the  production,  manufacture,  or  dealing  in 
goods  shipped  in  interstate  commerce.  They  become  effective  120 
days  from  the  date  the  President  approves  the  Act. 

5.  INVESTIGATION,  INSPECTIONS,  AND  RECORDS 
Fairly  broad  authority  is  conferred  upon  the  Administrator 
or  his  representatives  to  investigate  and  collect  data  regarding 
the  wages,  hours,  and  other  conditions  and  practices  of  employ¬ 
ment  in  any  industry  subject  to  the  Act.  (Sec.  11.)  He  is 
authorized  to  enter  and  inspect  factories  and  to  copy  records, 
question  employees,  and  make  any  other  investigation  he  deems 
necessary  or  appropriate.  In  this  work,  he  may  utilize  the 
Bureaus  and  Divisions  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  or  State 
agencies  charged  with  the  administration  of  State  labor  laws. 
Every  employer  subject  to  any  provision  of  the  law  is  required 
to  make,  keep,  and  preserve  such  employment  records  as  the 
Administrator  may  prescribe  by  regulation. 

In  addition,  the  Administrator  and  the  Industry  Committees 
are  granted  the  same  powers  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  now  has  to  make  investigations,  summon  witnesses,  sub¬ 
poena  books,  papers,  and  documents,  etc.  (Sec.  9.)  No  person 
may  refuse  to  testify  on  the  ground  of  self-incrimination,  but 
if  required  to  testify  may  not  thereafter  be  prosecuted  for  acts 
concerning  which  he  was  required  to  give  evidence.  Failure 
to  testify  or  to  furnish  documents  in  response  to  a  subpoena 
is  punishable  by  fine.  If  any  employee  of  the  Administrator 
or  any  member  of  the  Industry  Committee  makes  public  any 
information  without  lawful  authority,  he  is  likewise  subject 
to  fine  or  imprisonment.  (Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  of 
September  26,  1914,  38  Stat.  717,  Secs.  9-10.) 

And  under  “11.  APPLICATION  TO  THE  CANNING 
INDUSTRY”. 

3.  EXEMPTIONS  FROM  BOTH  THE  HOUR  AND 
WAGE  PROVISIONS 

Fish  and  Seafood.  Section  13  (a)  specifically  exempts  from 
the  minimum  wage  requirements  of  Section  6  and  the  maximum 
hours  requirments  of  Section  7. 

“.  .  .  (5)  any  employee  employed  in  the  catching,  taking, 
harvesting,  cultivating,  or  farming  of  any  kind  of  fish, 
shellfish,  Crustacea,  sponges,  seaweeds,  or  other  aquatic 
forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  including  the  going 
to  and  returning  from  work  and  including  employment  in 
the  loading,  unloading,  or  packing  of  such  products  for 
shipment  or  in  propagating,  processing,  marketing,  freez¬ 
ing,  canning,  curing,  storing,  or  distributing  the  above 
products  or  by-products  thereof;  .  .  .” 

This  section  undoubtedly  will  be  interpreted  to  exclude  from 
the  operation  of  both  the  hour  and  wage  provisions  of  the  law 
any  canning  or  freezing  of  fish  or  any  other  form  of  seafood. 
In  operation  the  sole  inquiry  will  be  whether  the  employee  is 
engaged  in  canning  or  freezing  such  products.  If  they  are, 
the  exemption  will  automatically  apply. 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Commodities.  Section  13(a) 
likewise  completely  exempts  from  the  operation  of  both  the 
minimum  wage  and  maximum  hour  sections 

“(10  .  .  .  any  individual  employed  within  the  area  of 
production  (as  defined  by  the  Administrator),  engaged  in 
handling,  packing,  storing,  ginning,  compressing,  pasteuriz¬ 
ing,  drying,  preparing  in  their  raw  or  natural  state,  or 
canning  of  agricultural  or  horticultural  commodities  for 
market  .  .  .” 

This  exemption  is  controlled  by  the  character  of  the  commodity 
being  processed.  If  such  commodity  is  an  agricultural  or 
horticultural  product  being  canned  “within  the  area  of  pro¬ 


duction,”  the  employer  is  exempt  from  both  the  hour  and  wage 
sections  of  the  law.  It  is  technically  immaterial  whether  the 
particular  product  of  the  farm  or  orchard  is  deemed  f  ^ason 
or  perishable,  nor  is  there  any  limitation  upon  the  time  or 
sequence  of  packing.  Similarly,  the  exemption  is  unlimited  in 
duration  and  applies  throughout  the  packing  operation. 

The  key  language,  however,  is  embraced  in  the  phrase 
“within  the  area  of  production  (as  defined  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator).” 

This  will  necessitate  the  issuance  of  regulations  or  definitions 
by  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division.  The  evidence  of  Congressional 
intent  concerning  this  all-important  controlling  phrase  is  un¬ 
fortunately  meager.  It  first  appeared  in  the  so-called  Bier- 
mann  Amendment  proposed  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Little 
light  was  thrown  on  its  meaning  by  the  House  debate,  the  sole 
references  being  the  following: 

“MR.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  This  amendment  would 
not  take  care  of  those  employed  in  the  handling  of  these 
seasonal  crops  outside  of  the  area  of  production,  would  it? 

“MR.  BIERMANN.  No.” 

*  ♦  *  * 

“MR.  THOMPSON  of  Illinois.  May  I  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa  whether  his  amendment  would  apply  to  a 
packing  house  located  in  Iowa  and  Illinois  in  the  area  of 
production,  which  employs  two  or  three  hundred  men? 

“MR.  BIERMANN.  Speaking  frankly,  I  think  that  is 
something  that  would  have  to  be  worked  out.  There  are 
some  packing  houses  in  the  State  of  Iowa  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  would  apply  to  perhaps;  but  may  I  say  that  all  over 
this  it  has  been  recognized  that  there  should  be  a  labor 
differential  between  the  large  city  and  the  little  town?” 

^  j|c  :|e  4c 

“MR.  REILLY.  Does  the  gentleman’s  amendment  cover 
a  pea-canning  set-up  that  is  situated  away  from  the  farm 
on  which  the  peas  are  grown? 

“MR.  BIERMANN.  In  a  little  town? 

“MR.  REILLY.  In  a  little  town;  yes. 

“MR.  BIERMANN.  But  in  the  farm  area? 

“MR.  REILLY.  Yes. 

“MR.  BIERMAN.  Yes;  it  does.” 

Apart  from  this  discussion,  there  is  almost  nothing  in  the 
legislative  history.  The  conference  report  merely  states  that 
“The  provisions  of  the  so-called  Biermann  amendment 
have  been  transferred  to  this  section  (Section  13)  as  an 
exemption  from  both  the  wage  and  hour  provisions;  in  this 
amendment  the  administrator  is  to  define  the  area  of 
production  .  . 

The  latest  announcement  divides  the  country  into 
twelve  regions  as  follows.  The  first  named  city  is 
headquarters : 

Region  I,  Boston — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island. 
Region  II,  New  York — New  York  City,  New  York 
State. 

Region  III,  Philadelphia — Delaware,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania. 

Region  IV,  Richmond — District  of  Columbia,  Mary¬ 
land,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Vir  inia, 
West  Virginia. 

Region  V,  Cleveland — Kentucky,  Michigan,  Oh  o. 
Region  VI,  Chicago — Illinois,  Indiana,  Wiscon  in. 
Region  VII,  Birmingham  or  Atlanta  —  Ala  ama, 
Florida,  Georgia  Mississippi,  Tennessee. 

Region  VIII,  Minneapolis — Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebras¬ 
ka,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota. 

Region  IX,  Kansas  City — Arkansas,  Kansas,  Mis¬ 
souri. 

Region  X,  Houston — Texas,  Louisiana. 

Region  XI,  Denver — New  Mexico,  Colorado,  1  laho, 
Montana,  Utah,  Wyoming. 

Region  XII,  San  Francisco  —  California,  Ne/ada, 
Oregon,  Washington,  Arizona. 
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Of  all  of  the  mechanical  equipment  used  in  a  pea  cannery 
none  is  as  important  cis  the  pea  hulling  equipment.  The 
equipment  that  saves  peas,  reduces  brecdcage  and  permits  the 
satisfactory  hulling  of  peas,  when  in  such  a  state  of  maturity 
cis  to  produce  quality  canned  peas,  is  of  utmost  importance. 
For  this  recison,  Hamachek  Ideal  Green  Pea  Hulling  Machin¬ 
ery  is  playing  a  very  importemt  part  in  the  production  of 
canned  Peas. 
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Something  New  in 

Canned  Pea  Marketing  Cooperative 
ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICE 

205  West  Wacker  Drive  Chicago,  Illinois 

President  Managers 

N.  0.  SORENSEN,  Cillet,  Wis.  STEVENSON,  JORDAN  &  HARRISON 
Vice-President  Secretary-Treasurer 

B.  C.  OLNEY,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  W.  L.  McELDOWNEY,  West  Salem,  Wis. 

September  28,  1938. 

To  All  Pea  Canners: 

Because  of  like  inquiries  received  from  several  canners  I  have 
asked  a  member  of  the  Merchandising  Committee  to  supply  me 
with  a  statement  for  transmittal  to  the  canners,  with  such  in¬ 
formation  as  the  Committee  is  prepared  to  give  at  this  time 
relating  to  the  character  of  merchandising  campaign  which  they 
have  in  mind  for  which  the  requested  fund  of  $150,000  will  be 
used. 

The  following  represents  the  statement  received  in  response  to 
this  inquiry  and  I  am  glad  to  pass  it  on  to  you  for  your  further 
information : 

“I  think  it  should  be  made  clearer  to  everyone  that  the 
Merchandising  Committee  is  a  merchandising  and  not  an 
advertising  committee.  I  for  one  have  spent  enough  money 
in  advertising  to  know  that  the  advertising  dollar  is  sown 
a  long  time  before  the  crop  is  harvested. 

“The  present  situation  does  not  call  for  an  advertising  job. 
By  and  large  the  American  housewives  know  canned  peas, 
know  that  they  are  good  food,  and  know  that  they  are  good 
to  eat.  She  also  knows  the  price  which  she  has  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  paying. 

“Our  job  is  a  simple  job  of  merchandising.  The  old 
definition  of  advertising  and  merchandising  is  familiar  to 
all  of  you,  but  I  will  repeat  it: 

“  ‘Advertising  moves  the  consumer  toward  the  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  merchandising  moves  the  merchandise,  toward  the 
consumer.’ 

“The  present  situation  calls  for  a  tremendous  point-of- 
sale  effort.  I  want  you  for  a  minute,  to  visualize  what 
would  happen  to  our  pea  surplus  if  we  had  a  stack  of 
canned  peas,  varying  from  5  to  30  cases,  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  store,  in  every  retail  store  in  the  United  States, 
and  if,  on  these  stacks  of  peas  there  were  price  tags  quoting 
prices  by  the  half-dozen,  dozen,  and  case  lots.  The  pack 
would  evaporate. 

“Our  problem  is  to  get  that  sort  of  a  display — point-of- 
sale  effort  from  the  distributing  trade.  The  trade  has  said 
to  us  that  they  are  willing  and  anxious  to  cooperate.  This 
has  been  said  by  the  independent  grocers,  by  the  retail 
owned  wholesalers,  by  the  voluntary  chains,  by  the  corporate 
chains,  by  the  super  markets.  What  we  need  now  is  a  rally¬ 
ing  point  or  points. 

“Your  committee  plans  to  spend  $150,000.  This  amount 
of  money  is  just  ridiculous  on  the  face  of  it,  if  it  were 
directed  at  the  consumer;  but  it  is  not  directed  to  the  con¬ 
sumer — it  is  directed  at  the  trade.  When  I  was  a  kid,  I  can 
remember  going  in  to  my  first  power  house  and  seeing  what 
seemed  to  me  then  a  tremendous,  great  big  dynamo.  At 
one  side  of  it  was  what  looked  like  a  little  bit  of  a  sample 
dynamo.  I  was  told  that  the  little  dynamo  on  the  outside 
was  the  exciter,  and  that  without  the  stimulant  that  it  gave 
to  the  big  dynamo,  the  big  dynamo  would  be  ineffective.  Our 
little  $150,000  is  nothing  but  a  stimulator,  an  exciter;  and 
if  it  is  properly  spent,  it  is  going  to  stimulate  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  one  million  to  one  and  a  half  million  dollars  on  the 
part  of  the  distributors  in  time-place-price  advertising — 
in  advertising  that  will  tell  Mrs.  Jones  where  and  when 
she  can  buy  the  best  of  good  peas  at  the  lowest  prices  she 
has  seen  in  years.  It  is  going  to  quote  those  prices.  This 
little  campaign  of  ours  is  going  to  stimulate  distribution  to 
the  mass  displaying  of  canned  peas. 


Can  Foods  Sellins 

“While  all  the  details  of  this  campaign  have  not  been 
worked  out,  it  is  hoped  that  we  shall  be  able  to  take  two 
good  vigorous  shots  at  canned  peas  before  the  turn  of  the 
year,  another  one  in  January,  and  another  one  in  March. 
What  media  will  be  used,  your  committee  has  not  decided. 

An  advertising  agency  has  been  selected  and  they  are 
working  on  this  proplem.  In  addition  to  the  accepted  point- 
of-sale  advertising  helps  and  other  media,  two  magazines 
that  have  been  discussed  are  THIS  WEEK  and  THE 
AMERICAN  WEEKLY.  It  is  my  experience  that  these 
two  media  can  be  merchandised  to  the  trade;  in  other 
words,  that  the  distributors  will  tie  in  with  proper  display 
and  proper  time-place-price  advertising,  with  ads  run  in 
these  two  pressure  media. 

“It  is  the  studied  opinion  of  the  agency  we  have  selected 
that  the  $150,000  we  are  asking  for  from  the  industry  can 
have  an  unblievable  effect  if  it  is  persistently  followed 
up  by  the  cooperation  of  every  canner  in  the  industry.  Such 
a  campaign  will  cost  you  one-half  cent  a  dozen  or  1  cent 
a  case  on  the  stocks  you  have  on  hand  on  September  15th. 
That’s  just  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  If  we  don’t  do  something 
to  step  up  the  movement  of  the  goods  now,  saving  that 
half-cent  is  going  to  mean  spending  5  cents,  or  maybe  10 
cents  in  price  decline.  This  situation  is  critical  and  it  is 
up  to  you  men  to  go  back  to  your  Board  and  get  the 
approval  of  the  investment  of  this  amount.  Write  out  a 
check,  payable  to  Harris  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  and  mail 
to  Stevenson,  Jordan  &  Harrison,  205  West  Wacker  Drive, 
with  statement  of  stock,  and  mail  it  this  week.  This  fund 
must  he  on  hand  by  October  15,  or  the  campaign  fails. 

“This  money  will  be  held  in  escrow  by  the  bank  and 
returned  to  the  contributor  in  case  the  total  amount  of 
money  is  not  raised. 

“While  October  15th,  is  the  dead  line,  speed  is  the  essence 
of  this  merchandising  effort  and  if  the  funds  can  be  avail¬ 
able  by  October  7th,  one  valuable  week  will  have  been 
gained.  So  your  check  mailed  immediately  may  advance  the 
date  of  actual  launching  of  activity.  The  merchandising 
committee  is  prepared  to  act  vigorously  the  day  the  goal  has 
been  reached. 

“You  can’t  ride — everybody  has  got  to  do  his  bit. 

“If  you  are  packing  under  a  buyer’s  label,  you  can  be 
sure  that  your  distributor  is  going  to  tie  in  to  this  cam¬ 
paign.  You  can  be  sure  that  it  is  going  to  help  move 
the  merchandise  you  are  supplying  him  with.  It  is  not  a 
pet  project  to  move  advertised  brands,  but  it  is  a  soundly 
conceived  plan  to  move  a  lot  of  peas  under  everybody’s 
brands.  For  the  first  time  here  is  an  opportunity  for 
unadvertised,  buyers’  and  packers’  labels  to  be  backed  by 
a  national  marchandising  campaign.  You  cannot,  however, 
just  sit  back  and  hope  that  the  other  fellow  is  going  to  do 
it. 

“There  is  no  need  of  going  into  all  of  the  details  of  this 
merchandising  program  at  this  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  plan  is  not  complete,  but  it  is  being  intensively  st  'died 
by  some  of  the  best  boys  in  the  advertising  business. 

“This  story  is  going  to  be  told  to  your  banks,  and  t.-  the 
can  people,  the  seed  people,  and  the  label  people.  It  .  my 
judgment  that  your  bankers  will  advise  you  to  go  alonj  and 
will  extend  to  you  the  additional  credit  you  need  ;  co¬ 
operate.  They  are  alive,  alert,  business  men.  Go  bad"  and 
tell  your  bankers  that  you  have  got  to  have  $500  or  $1,'  )0 — 
whatever  your  share  amounts  to,  and  get  your  check  i .  the 
mail.” 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  foregoing  statement  of  an  indivi¬ 
dual  member  of  the  Merchandising  Committee  represr  its  the 
views  of  the  Committee  as  a  whole,  and  of  the  Board  o;  Direc¬ 
tors.  The  Committee  members  have  and  will  put  in  mu'h  time 
and  this  effort,  with  their  earnestness  of  purpose  as  leflected 
by  the  foregoing  surely  deserves  your  favorable  response. 

L.  S.  BEALE,  General  Mai  ager. 
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ilYLER  Labeling  Machine 

Quickly  adjusted  for  wide  range  of  can  sizes 
\  RADICALLY  NEW 

MOST  CONVENIENCES 
iBIil  .  FEWEST  PARTS 


"It  hat  everything  with  half  the  parts’’ 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — ^The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


Machines  manufactured  and 
distributed  by  Food  Machinery 
Corporation  are  admittedly  out¬ 
standing  in  quality  and  this  ap¬ 
plies  to  all  equipment, — from  a 
simple  paring  knife  to  the  entire 


CONTINUOUS  I 

VEGETABLE  PEELER  |  ^ 

(Built  under  Urschel 

A  brand  new  machine  ^_--eg==as==== 

that  peels  better  and  J=" . *-'■  ' 

faster  with  least  waste  || 

— feeds  continuously.  3 

Peels  a  great  variety  of  vegetables  with  a  higher 
yield  per  ton,  a  better  product  to  the  consumer  and 
more  profits  to  you  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


-/Colors 

FromptMireiy 


Sprague-Sells  Division  f / 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS  LL 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  I 

nFoVDTwACmNERY’c^ORPORVT'oN""*^ 

2  (Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPES1 

■  Please  send 

■  □  Full  details  of  the  Continuous  Vegetable  Peeler, 

■  Q  Your  Complete  General  Catalog. 
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CRAPE  FRUIT  JUICE  AND  MARKET 
QUOTATIONS 

RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  CITRUS  EXCHANGE 

Growers’  Co-Operative 
Grapefruit  TEXSUN  Orange 
Weslaco,  Texas,  October  4, 1938.  Dictated  Oct.  3. 

The  Canning  Trade 
Dear  Mr.  Judge: 

We  note  your  comments  in  your  issue  of  September 
26th,  under  the  heading  “Citrus  Prices”  on  page  12.' 

It  certainly  is  disconcerting  that  we  are  unable  to 
arrive  at  any  definite  quotation  on  grapefruit  juice; 
however,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  your  securing 
definite  information  regarding  FSCC  purchases,  which, 
on  the  last  allotment  of  500,000  cases,  of  which  408,000 
were  allotted  to  Texas,  was  based  on  a  price  of 
cents  per  dozen  for  24/2’s,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  net. 

We  have  noticed  items  in  various  trade  magazines 
and  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  on  Texas 
grapefruit  juice,  in  which  they  have  reported  sales  at 
50  cents  per  dozen  delivered  New  York.  Frankly,  we 
do  not  know  of  anyone  in  Texas  quoting  at  that  price, 
although  we  do  understand  that  a  few  minor  shipments 
that  encountered  difficulties  and  were  probably  rejected 
on  arrival  may  have  been  resold  in  New  York,  and  I 
presume  at  somewhere  near  the  figures  mentioned. 
However,  that  does  not  constitute  the  market,  for  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  since  Labor  Day  the  price 
has  ranged  at  50  cents  to  521/0  cents  per  dozen  f.  o.  b. 
factory  on  sales  in  the  New  York  and  Boston  area,  and 
from  52  cents  to  55  cents  in  most  other  districts. 

The  same  situation  that  prevails  in  citrus  prices 
seems  to  have  prevailed  in  practically  all  other  lines  of 
canned  foods  during  the  past  six  months.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anyone  who  would  be  more  pleased  to 
work  out  a  stabilized  price  program  than  the  citrus 
canners  if  it  could  be  done,  but  frankly  I  am  not  smart 
enough  to  figure  it  out.  This  situation  will  no  doubt 
adjust  itself  as  and  when  general  business  and  con¬ 
sumption  picks  up. 

I  want  to  compliment  you  on  your  editorial  in  the 
same  issue  with  reference  to  the  use  of  odd-sized  con¬ 
tainers.  I  think  this  is  something  that  should  be  given 
a  great  deal  of  thought  by  the  canning  industry. 
Frankly,  when  the  cost  of  cans,  cases  and  everything 


is  taken  into  consideration,  I  can’t  see  any  percent. ige 
in  chiseling  a  consumer  out  of  one  ounce  of  any  prod  act 
that  goes  into  cans  in  this  day  and  age. 

Very  truly  yours, 

F.  H.  Hall, 

General  Sales  Manager. 


PEA  ACREAGE  AND  PACKS 

By  Frank  M.  Shook 


Secretary,  Tri-State  Packers  Association 


TO  clarify  the  muddied  waters,  and  to  bring  home 
the  fact  that  the  excess  in  the  ’38  pea  pack  came 
from  the  increased  yields,  and  not  because  of  the 
increases  in  acreage.  Secretary  Shook  has  compiled  a 
table  that  is  interesting  and  important. 

Writing  as  under  date  of  October  6th,  Mr.  Shook 
says: 

“When  the  matter  of  joining  the  Canned  Pea  Mar¬ 
keting  Cooperative  was  first  approached  here  in  the 
east  some  felt  that  it  was  a  move  on  the  part  of  western 
canners  to  get  the  help  of  the  eastern  packers  to  pull 
their  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  This  led  me  to  give 
some  study  regarding  the  pea  acreage  by  states  so  as 
to  show  the  tendency  of  increasing  or  decreasing  pea 
acreage  as  time  goes  along. 

“I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  data  which  I  think  you 
will  find  interesting.  Naturally  the  report  of  acreage 
is  taken  from  the  official  figures  given  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  last  four  columns 
of  the  chart  show  the  tendency  of  each  state  to  increase 
or  decrease  acreage.  I  have  compared  the  1938  acreage 
with  the  acreage  in  1930,  1934,  1937  and  the  eight 
year  average  1930  to  1937,  inclusive.  In  analyzing  my 
figures  they  show  six  states  which  increased  the  1938 
acreage  over  the  1937.  Four  of  the  six  states  were  in 
the  east. 

“So  after  all  the  big  pack  of  peas  in  1938  was  not 
brought  about  through  a  general  increase  in  pea 
acreage  and  was  not  due  to  the  mid-west  acreage. 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  all 
cut  their  acreage  from  7  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  below 
1937.  Even  Oregon  made  a  slight  cut  and  Washington 
made  a  cut  of  32  per  cent.” 


PEA  ACREAGE 


1930  1931  1932  1933  1934  1935  1936 

Maine  .  1,330  1,470  1,340  1,480  1,850  2,450  2,700 

New  York  ....  34,440  31,900  24,700  27,800  32,600  34,200  38,200 

Pennsylvania  2,010  1,920  1,800  2,000  3,000  4,880  4,800 

Ohio  .  5,410  5,800  3,300  3,800  4,540  5,000  4,150 

Indiana  .  6,270  5,950  5,400  4,300  6,000  7,950  7,900 

Illinois  .  14,500  13,100  15,400  16,500  9,000  15,000  18,500 

Michigan  .  11,660  10,200  9,400  10,700  12,400  13,500  14,500 

Wisconsin  ....127,000  98,000  75,000  89,000  112,000  123,000  90,000 

Minnesota  ....  17,900  16,500  14,700  17,000  14,500  24,000  20,000 

Delaware  .  3,200  2,620  1,750  2,250  2,800  3,400  2,800 

Maryland  ....  14,000  14,400  11,550  11,300  13,500  18,500  17,800 

Montana  .  3,500  2,400  2,300  2,540  2,100  2,400  2,250 

Colorado  .  3,700  3,500  2,770  2,330  3,770  3,820  3,560 

Utah  .  13,070  7,200  6,500  9,300  10,500  13,600  12,700 

Washington..  2,100  2,300  2,600  3,200  6,500  15,000  21,000 

Oregon  .  3,050  8,180  16,150 

Virginia  .  4,300  5,200  5,500 


Percentapre  Percentage  Percentage  Percents  :e 
Change  from  Change  from  Change  from  Changed  fum 
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Hydro-Geared  Grader 

embodies  the  experience  of  over  Fifty  years  of  pea  grader 
building.  Using  a  full  1 0  Feet  of  sieving  surface,  all  except 
the  larger  sizes  of  peas  are  screened  out  within  2^  feet  of 
the  feed  end,  leaving  feet  for  exact  grading.  These 
peas  are  floated  in  water  back  to  the  next  sieve  receiving 
a  thorough  wash.  Canners  are  assured  not  only  the  best 
machine  available  for  the  purpose  but  a  higher  return  for 
their  improved  quality  packs. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTTCO. 

“The  Original  Grader  House” 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


High  Speed 

CANNING  MACHINERY 

made  of  the  best  metals 

SYRUPERS  for  Fruits 

FILLERS  for  Soups,  Juices, 
Puree,  Ketchup,  Oil  and  Beer 

UNIT  ROLLER  EXHAUST 
BOXES,  any  capacity  .  .  . 

all  sizes  of  cans. 

SAFE  - T  -  CLUTCHES 
NEVER  -  MISS  TIMERS 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Canning  Machinery 
ALAMEDA,  CALIFORNIA 


fully  protected  against  loss  by 


FIRE  ★  LIGHTNING  ★  TORNADO 
WINDSTORM  ★  EXPLOSION  ★  HAIL 
RIOT  ★  CIVIL  COMMOTION  and 
other  contingencies 


through 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


Pi  edmont  LabelCom  pany 

I NC OR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 


VI  RC  I  N  lA 
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LABOR  WHILE  YOU  WAIT 

By  ‘^BETTER  PROFITS’’* 


Everything  points  to  a  well  knit  together 
group  of  pea  canners  when  their  organization  is 
finally  completed.  The  firm  of  management 
engineers,  heading  the  group,  is  one  enjoying  a  well 
established  reputation  for  doing  a  good  job  under  what 
have  often  been  difficult  circumstances.  Everyone  in 
the  trade,  buyers  included,  wish  them  well.  The 
officers  of  the  Canned  Pea  Co-operative  are  men  stand¬ 
ing  high  in  their  profession.  The  entire  fraternity  is 
waiting  to  see  what  they  will  do  toward  remedying 
the  ills  of  the  industry. 

Everyone  in  the  canning  business  knows  there  has 
not  been  discovered  so  far  any  panacea  for  our 
troubles,  but  we  are  still  hopeful.  Personally,  I  hope 
all  parties  concerned  will  soon  see  prominently  in  the 
picture  some  man  or  men  who  will  have  as  much  of 
sound  merchandising  sense  as  any  one  so  far  acting  as 
a  leader  among  those  selling  canned  foods.  All  the 
assessments  per  case  in  as  large  amounts  possible  will 
not  accomplish  what  we  are  all  after  until  sales  are 
made  and  profits  assured.  They  have  czars  in  all  sorts 
of  trades  and  enterprises.  A  czar  in  the  canning 
business  ought  to  be  a  splendid  support  to  the  canner 
hard  pressed  and  losing  back-bone  daily  as  he  nears 
the  time  when  bank  loans  must  be  reduced  or  taken  up 
entirely. 

Do  we  need  a  czar?  Well,  last  week  I  saw  a  wire, 
offering  cut  green  beans,  twos,  at  50 V2  cents  f.  o.  b. 
and  concluding  with  this  tip  off  phrase:  “All  offers 
strictly  subject  to  final  confirmation.”  How  much 
chance  do  you  think  a  small  canner  has  for  refusing 
such  an  offer  if  he  needs  the  money  and  the  broker 
interested  wants  to  make  a  commission  on  the  sale? 
How  much  chance  has  any  packer  of  green  beans  who 
is  well  financed  for  selling  his  warehouse  stock  of 
green  beans  until  the  market  is  cleared  of  such  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  weak  sellers?  Let  the  Canned  Pea  Co¬ 
operatives  refuse  to  offer  goods  through  any  broker 
entertaining  the  sort  of  offers  I  have  mentioned  and 
see  how  long  we  will  be  troubled  with  falling  and 
weakened  markets.  We  may  not  need  a  czar  in  the 
business  but  we  do  need  someone  who  will  allow  his 
good  judgment  to  operate  in  removing  from  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  distribution  the  broker  who  is  continually 
forcing  sales.  Let  the  canners  themselves  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  their  own  representatives  be  the  ones  to  offer 
goods  when  and  at  the  prices  they  think  best. 

Already  comment  in  the  press  has  been  read,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  in  the  opinion  of  many,  much  valuable 
time  has  been  lost  in  not  more  vigorously  promoting 
the  sale  of  peas  in  cans  this  Fall.  You  will  argue  that 
the  organization  must  be  completed,  but  if  you  think 
such  complaints  are  not  justified,  look  over  with  me  the 
pages  of  advertising  last  Friday,  in  a  newspaper  cover¬ 
ing  a  market  of  three  hundred  thousand.  The  leading 


cut  price  operator  never  mentions  peas  at  all.  Canned 
peaches  have  the  spot,  canned  soup  is  featured,  also 
number  one  tins  of  fruit  cocktail,  but  canned  peas  are 
out  as  far  as  this  advertiser  is  concerned.  One  of  the 
largest  chain  store  operators  in  the  market  features  a 
“Fall  Value  Carnival  Sale,”  takes  nearly  a  page  ad., 
and  canned  peas  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  The 
leading  super  market  operator  advertises  in  small 
type:  “June  Peas,  No.  2  can,  5  cents,”  and  probably 
didn’t  sell  fifteen  cases  during  the  week  end.  The 
runner-up  to  this  super  does  advertise  in  large  space: 
“Medium  size,  fine  quality,  early  June  peas”  at  $1.20 
for  a  case  of  twenty-four.  Or  5  cents  a  can.  And  no 
money  has  been  made  by  any  one  because  of  such  sales. 
Worst  of  all,  the  only  advertised  pressure  you  find  on 
canned  peas  in  this  newspaper  is  that  placed  on  canned 
peas  most  useful  as  stock  for  pea  soup.  Certainly  we 
have  found  nothing  in  any  of  the  week-end  ads  so  far 
that  would  attract  our  buying  attention  to  any  of  the 
better  grades  of  peas.  In  our  case  if  we  feel  like 
enjoying  peas  at  their  best  over  that  particular  week¬ 
end  we’ll  have  to  buy  fresh  frozen  peas,  and  that’s  that ! 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  any  more  than  suggest  what 
ought  to  be  done  by  the  Canned  Pea  Marketing  Co¬ 
operative,  but  after  all,  their  duty  is  plain,  the  path  of 
good  marchandising  is  indicated  so  that  he  who  runs 
may  read.  Canned  Peas  ought  to  be  kept  more  promi¬ 
nently  before  the  consuming  public  than  they  have 
been  this  Fall.  They  should  have  been  advertised 
several  times  as  much  as  they  have  been.  Now  that 
cooler  weather  is  here,  now  that  appetites  are  increas¬ 
ing,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  commencing  this  long 
looked  for  sales  and  advertising  drive. 

In  the  meantime,  let’s  not  be  content  as  always  to  let 
George  do  it !  This  well  planned  campaign  won’t  work 
wonders  on  moving  your  pack  unless  you  do  as  much 
and  even  more  than  you  have  been  doing  individually 
toward  moving  it.  You  dozens  of  pea  canners  without 
established  factory  brands!  Do  you  know  what  has 
always  happened  and  what  will  happen  in  this  '  ase 
unless  you  stir  yourselves  ?  Well,  I’ll  tell  you.  Th  big 
campaign  will  start  with  a  smash,  large  distribi  :ors 
will  be  all  steamed  up  over  it,  they  will  buy  for  pr  ate 
label  or  move  the  stocks  they  already  have.  Packe  s  of 
known  brands  will  be  on  the  band  wagon  when  it  st  rts, 
their  brands  will  move  into  increased  consum,  bion 
because  there  is  a  demand  already  established  for  t’:em. 
Retail  distributors  will  advertise  the  nationally  ar  rer- 
tised  brands  of  peas  because  they  know  that  with  ''^uch 
advertising  they  will  attract  customers  to  their  st  res. 
Without  all  the  personal  attention  you  can  and  will 

*Readers  are  invited  to  submit  selling  plans,  label  designs,  etc,, 
to  “Better  Profits”  for  analysis  and  suggestive  criticism.  This 
service  is  conducted  without  charge.  Mail  your  communicctions 
to  “BETTER  PROFITS”  do  THE  CANNING  TRAV^\ 

S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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giv'  to  the  movement  of  your  own  pack  in  a  construc- 
tivi  manner,  your  goods  will  stay  in  your  warehouse. 

I  o  matter  what  the  Canned  Pea  Co-operative  does 
tov  ard  moving  your  pack,  get  busy  yourself  and  at 
lear  t  help  towards  moving  it.  Start  first  with  your 
brokers  and  get  them  pepped  up  about  the  values  you 
are  offering.  Visit  your  trade  with  your  brokers  and 
get  your  buyers  to  agree  to  put  on  a  sales  drive  on 
canned  peas.  Never  mind  waiting  for  the  big  drive. 
If  it  is  as  effective  as  it  will  no  doubt  be,  your  goods  will 
mo  ;e  along  with  the  rest,  but  get  a  head  start  on  com¬ 
petitors  while  others  are  waiting  for  the  major  cam¬ 
paign  to  become  a  fact.  If  you  are  selling  voluntary 
co-operative  groups,  work  with  them.  They  may  or 
may  not  welcome  at  first  your  suggestion  that  they 
advertise  canned  peas  without  any  payment  for  adver¬ 
tising  on  your  part,  but  stranger  things  have  happened 
than  that  and  some  at  least  will  agree  to  follow  out 
your  suggestions. 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  retail  salesmen 
available,  or  if  your  broker  can  supply  them,  get  going 
on  a  coverage  of  the  retail  trade.  Your  Fall  shipments 
have  been  received  by  retailers,  they  have  your  stocks 
on  hand  in  as  large  amounts  as  they  will  ever  have 
them  during  the  season.  Have  your  man  build  as  many 
mass  displays  as  possible.  Have  him  get  window  and 
counter  displays,  insist  that  he  persuade  dealers  to 
advertise  your  line  in  their  local  ads  and  handbills. 
Not  being  on  the  inside  of  all  that  is  planned  in  con¬ 
nection  with  moving  canned  peas  profitably  this  fall  I 
cannot  say  whether  or  not  your  co-operative  will  follow 
the  usual  practice  and  supply  window  banners  to 
dealers,  but  you  no  doubt  know  by  now  whether  or  not 
they  will  be  forthcoming.  In  any  case,  get  some 
banners  of  your  own  and  distribute  them  to  the  trade. 
Pack  one  in  each  outgoing  case  for  thirty  days  at 
least  and  watch  your  sales  at  retail  increase. 

The  Canned  Pea  Marketing  Co-operative  is  all  right ; 
it’s  on  its  way  to  doing  a  swell  job,  but  as  far  as  you 
are  concerned,  personally,  the  whole  movement  is  going 
to  be  worth  to  you  and  your  dealers  just  what  you 
think  and  believe  it  will  be  worth.  It  will  eventually 
succeed  or  fail,  according  to  the  support  given  it  by 
each  canner.  In  the  meantime,  continue  your  sales 
and  advertising  efforts  just  as  you  have  sold  and  adver¬ 
tise!  in  the  past,  assuming  of  course,  that  you  have 
bee}'  an  aggressive  seller.  In  case  you  have  drifted 
wit'  the  sales  tide,  shake  yourself  out  of  your  indif- 
fer(  it  attitude  towards  selling  and  get  busy.  Get  busy 
eno  gh  so  that  from  your  own  knowledge  after  a 
whi  3,  you  will  be  able  to  judge  for  yourself  whether  or 
not  he  big  campaign  is  giving  you  what  you  are  pay¬ 
ing  ’or.  The  only  way  you  can  get  your  full  money’s 
woi  h  from  the  Co-operative  is  in  such  a  manner. 

\  hether  by  means  of  the  co-operative  merchandising 
plai  or  through  your  own  efforts  is  immaterial,  but 
you  must  do  all  you  can  toward  getting  canned  peas 
moi  prominently  before  the  consumer  and  you  must 
kee  them  there.  The  competition  today  for  the  food 
dob  r  is  too  keen  for  you  to  safely  allow  time  to  pass 
wit  lut  advertising  activity  and  merchandising  effort 
on  <  inned  peas ! 


CANNING  MACHINERY 

FOR  THE 

DISCRIMINATING  BUYER 


Complete  plants  for 

Peas,  Corn,  Beans,  Tomatoes,  Citrus  Fruits 
Sea  Foods  and  other  Commodities. 


Write  For  Catalog. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  Inc., 


HAMILTON 

Steam  Jacketed 

KETTLES 


—all  styles,  any  siz^— 
made  in  Copper,  Alumi¬ 
num,  Stainless  Steel, 
Monel  Metal,  Pure 
Nickel. 

Nationally  known  for 
their  quality  of  mate¬ 
rials,  construction  and 
performance.  Built  by 
an  organization  that 
has  made  kettles  for 
more  than  66  years. 

HAMILTON  COPPER  &  BRASS  WORKS.  Hamilton,  Ohio 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &D0ELLER 

CO. 

©Al-TTMORE.MD. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


MORGAN  PLACES  LARGEST  ORDER 
FOR  CORN  FILLING  MACHINES 

What  is  perhaps  the  largest  individual  order  for 
corn  filling  machines  has  been  placed  by  Morgan 
Packing  Company,  Austin,  Indiana,  with  Sprague- 
Sells  Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation, 

Hoopeston,  Illinois.  The  order  was  for  15  M  &  S 
fillers. 

These  fillers,  to  be  used  in  several  Morgan  plants, 
will  fill  a  total  of  about  100,000  cans  per  hour,  and 
incorporate  all  latest  refinements  in  corn  filling 
equipment. 

Commenting  on  the  purchase,  Morgan  Packing 
Co.,  says:  “They  are  giving  excellent  service  and 
helping  us  hold  our  costs  down  to  a  satisfactory 
level.  While  some  of  the  fillers  that  were  replaced 
were  comparatively  new,  it  is  the  policy  of  our 
Company  to  keep  our  equipment  right  up  to  the 
minute  and  we  believe  this  investment  in  15  new 
M  &  S  fillers  is  going  to  show  us  a  good  return.” 

• 

BUSINESS  IS  GOOD.  It  is  reported  that  orders  for  about  600 
carloads  of  canned  and  packaged  foods  or  about  $2,000,000  worth 
were  purchased  at  the  Annual  Fall  Merchandising  Conference 
of  the  Independent  Grocers  Alliance  recently  held  at  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Hotel  in  Chicago.  This  is  the  largest  quantity  ever 
pui’chased  at  one  of  these  meetings. 

PEACH  RIVER  CANNING  COMPANY  has  been  formed  at  Fort 
Meade,  Florida,  by  W.  H.  Lewis,  Asa  Lewis  and  C.  Marsh  with 
a  capital  of  $10,000. 

• 

PRODUCTION  OF  TIN  PLATE  in  1937,  according  to  preliminary 
figures  compiled  by  the  Census  Bureau  amounted  to 
5,433,508,428  pounds  valued  at  $254,389,941,  as  compared  with 
3,789,159,497  pounds  valued  at  $175,730,008  in  1935,  an  increase 
of  43.4  per  cent  in  quantity  and  44.8  per  cent  in  value.  As 
compared  with  1933,  the  1937  output  show'ed  an  increase  of  44.3 
per  cent  in  quantity  and  78.6  per  cent  in  value.  Of  the  1937 
production  5,382,573,290  pounds  valued  at  $251,621,374  were 
coke  plate  and  50,935,138  pounds  valued  at  $2,768,567  were 
charcoal  plate. 

• 

THE  FOREST  J.  MAYNARD  COMPANY,  formerly  located  at  16 
California  Street,  San  Francisco,  has  moved  its  offices  to  244 
California  Street,  where  quarters  adjoining  those  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Canning  Peach  Association  have  been  taken  over.  This 
concern  is  acting  as  sales  and  billing  agents  for  the  cooperative 
organization. 

• 

LADOGA  CANNING  COMPANY,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Sears  &  Nichols  canning  plant  at  Washington  Court 
House,  Ohio,  and  will  operate  the  plant  throughout  the  year, 
packing  dry  beans  and  hominy  during  the  winter  months. 

• 

CARLE  c.  CONWAY,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Continental  Can  Company,  has  been  elected  one  of  the  three 
members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  representing  the  public  interest.  General  Robert  E. 
Wood,  President  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company,  and  Robert  M. 
Hutchins,  President  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  are  the  other 
two  members  of  the  Board. 

• 

THE  TOMATO  PACK  in  Tennessee  was  off  approximately  50  per 
cent,  and  the  larger  portion  of  the  tomatoes  which  were  packed 
have  already  been  sold.  The  stock  of  green  beans  in  canners’ 
hands  in  Tennessee  is  below  normal,  it  is  learned  on  good 
authority. 


A  SURVEY  COMMITTEE,  headed  by  T.  L.  Swenson,  principal 
chemist  for  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  has  been  making 
a  survey  of  the  western  area  for  a  site  of  a  laboratory  planned 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  work  out  new  uses  for  surplus 
crops.  The  1938  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  authorized  the 
construction  of  four  such  laboratories  in  the  nation  and  the 
survey  committee  found  greater  San  Francisco  ideally  located 
for  such  a  plant,  with  fruits,  grains  and  timber  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity. 

• 

JOHN  R.  NOiX,  formerly  advertising  manager  of  A  &  P,  has 
been  appointed  representative  for  Gerber  Products  Company, 
in  central  and  southern  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  the  Columbus 
Terminal  Warehouse,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

• 

DURING  THE  LAST  TWB^LVE  MONTHS  the  United  States  exported 
twenty-two  per  cent  more  farm  products  than  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  and  imported  thirty-two  per  cent  less  foreign  farm 
products.  The  value  of  the  Nation’s  farm  product  exports 
increased  $158,000,000. 

• 

THE  TWENTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Canners  Association  will  be  held  in  York,  Pennsylvania, 
at  the  Yorketown  Hotel,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Novem¬ 
ber  16th  and  17th,  1938.  The  keynote  of  this  convention  will 
be  that  of  “Better  Merchandising”  and  it  is  hoped  th.it  at 
this  time  the  campaign  to  further  publicize  Pennsylvania  canned 
foods,  now  in  the  formative  stages,  will  be  completed  so  that 
this  campaign  might  have  its  inception  during  this  24th  Annual 
Convention. 

• 

c.  R.  COOPER,  of  the  sales  staff  of  the  California  Packin'  Cor¬ 
poration,  San  Francisco,  is  vacationing  at  Gold  Lake,  o  i  the 
High  Sierras,  where  trout  are  plentiful  and  hungry. 

• 

BERTRAM  PICKLE  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  purcha  -.d  an 
additional  plant  there,  to  augment  present  facilities. 

• 

G.  L.  WEBSTER  COMPANY,  Cheriton,  Virginia,  plan  the  est  ’dish- 
ment  of  a  branch  cannery  at  Elizabeth  City,  North  Cf.  Mina, 
for  the  packing  of  lima  beans  and  tomatoes. 

• 

GENERAL  HUGH  s.  JOHNSON  will  be  the  principal  speaker  at  the 
Twelfth  Anniversary  National  Convention  of  Clover  Farm 
Stores  to  be  held  October  11th  and  12th  at  the  Hotel 
Carter,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Preparations  are  being  made  fi  over 
1,000  retail  and  supply  house  members  to  hear  General  J  - -inson 
give  his  views  on  the  future  of  the  independent  retailer. 
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OC  AN  SPRAY  ADVERTISING  IN  FULL  SWING 

AIERICANS  are  being  made  more  conscious  of  canned 
Cranberry  Sauce  this  fall  through  Ocean  Spray’s  exten¬ 
sive  advertising  which  uses  color  half  pages  in  McCall’s 
Mai  izine,  Ladies  Home  Journal,  Pictorial  Review,  Good  House- 
keep  ng.  This  Week  supplement  to  24  newspapers,  participation 
in  St-  eral  radio  programs,  and  100  newspapers. 

T1  is  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  campaign  ever  placed 
behi  d  any  canned  cranberry  sauce.  It  will  reach  its  peak 
duri  .g  October,  November  and  December  and  in  that  time  is 
expc  ted  to  boost  Ocean  Spray  sales  at  least  50  per  cent  for 
the  country  as  a  whole,  and  as  much  as  200  per  cent  in  indi- 
viduiil  markets  where  the  per  capita  consumption  heretofore 
has  i)een  low. 

The  campaign  stresses  the  quality  of  the  Ocean  Spray  brand, 
and  the  superiority  of  a  cranberry  sauce  packed  by  cranberry 
growers  who  have  at  their  command  selected  vine-ripened  cran¬ 
berries. 

It  also  suggests  uses  for  the  product;  and,  in  an  endeavor 
to  get  away  from  the  traditional  association  of  cranberry  sauce 
with  chicken  and  turkey,  places  special  emphasis  on  the  fact 
that  cranberry  sauce  is  delicious  with  all  meat,  and  with  fish. 

TRADE  JOURNALS  ALSO  USED— The  theme  “Cranberry 
Sauce  with  all  meat”  is  also  carried  out  in  the  trade  journal 
advertising,  and  here  meat  counter  displays  are  pictured,  giving 
specific  cases  of  sales  increases  which  have  been  made  when 
Ocean  Spray  Cranberry  Sauce  has  been  featured  on  the  meat 
counter  rather  than  in  the  canned  foods  section.  Educational 
material  for  store  clerks  as  well  as  window  streamers  and 
counter  cards  are  being  supplied  to  tie  in  the  store  display  with 
the  national  campaign. 

PHENOMENAL  RISE  OF  CRANBERRY  SAUCE— The  rise 
of  Ocean  Spray  Cranberry  Sauce  has  been  one  of  the  most 
spectacular  in  the  canned  foods  industry.  Sales  in  the  last  15 
years  have  increased  1074  per  cent,  and  it  will  be  remembered 
that  9  of  those  15  years  were  among  the  leanest  in  the  business 
world  and  were  accompained  by  short  crops  of  cranberries. 

The  evident  reason  for  the  cranberry  sauce  gain  is  that  there 
is  a  definite  consumer  demand  for  ready-to-serve  cranberry 
sauce. 

As  usual,  the  increased  output  has  been  accompained  by 
decreasing  prices.  In  1925  Ocean  Spray  Cranberry  Sauce  was 
selling  at  25  cents  a  can.  Today  it  can  be  purchased  for  half 
that  price.  The  quality  of  the  product  has  remained  the  same. 
Only  the  increased  pack  to  supply  a  demand  created  by  national 
advertising  has  made  the  lower  price  possible. 

Agency  for  the  campaign  is  the  Harry  M.  Frost  Company  of 
Boston. 


• 

G.  w.  HUME  COMPANY,  for  years  located  at  311  California 
Street,  San  Francisco  has  moved  the  sales  office  to  260  Cali¬ 
fornia  Street  with  other  divisions  at  the  main  plant  at  Turlock, 
California. 

• 

G.  HALFERTY  COMPANY,  Seattle,  Washington,  plans  to  pack 
tuna  next  season  at  its  Aberdeen  cannery. 

'  • 

M(  ,E  THAN  15,000  farmers’  cooperative  associations  and 
muti  ‘1  companies  are  now  operating  in  the  United  States.  Of 
this  amber  10,752  are  marketing  and  purchasing  associations, 
over  ,900  are  mutual  fire  insurance  companies,  and  approxi¬ 
mate  -  2,500  are  mutual  irrigation  companies. 


OU  LANDING  FEATURB:S  OF  THE  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  of  the 
Calii  nia  State  Retail  Grocers  and  Merchants  Association, 
held  ^  Del  Monte  the  last  week  in  September,  was  the  pledging 
of  sr  port  to  the  San  Francisco  Distributors’  Association  in  the 
presi  .  strike  crises,  demands  for  a  more  strict  enforcement  of 
the  1  ail  sales  tax  law,  and  opposition  to  the  proposed  “Thirty 
Dollf  3  Every  Thursday”  pension  plan.  Officers  chosen  for  the 
ensu  g  year  were:  President,  J.  H.  Jacobs,  Berkeley;  Vice- 
Pres  ents,  Harold  R.  Zenor,  Los  Angeles;  A.  H.  Rolfes,  El 
Nido  and  George  Cavalli,  Cloverdale;  Secretary,  William 
Hade  .r,  and  Treasurer,  Fred  W.  .Meyer. 


REMINDING  TOMATO  JUICE  MAKERS 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  D.  A., 
under  date  of  August  29th,  sent  out  copies  of  U.  S. 
Standards  for  Grades  of  Tomato  Juice,  canned  or 
bottled,  evidently  as  a  hint  to  the  change  from  30  per 
cent  to  25  per  cent  of  the  field  in  judging  molds.  Below 
we  quote  this  definition,  and  you  will  find  the  full  text 
in  your  Almanac,  pages  181,  182  and  183,  unchanged 
except  for  that  mentioned  above.  The  Definition  now 
reads : 

“Tomato  juice  is  the  unconcentrated  product 
consisting  of  the  liquid  with  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  pulp  expressed  from  ripe  tomatoes,  with  or 
without  the  application  of  heat,  with  or  without 
the  addition  of  salt,  packed  in  hermetically  sealed 
containers,  and  sufficiently  processed  by  heat  to 
preserve  the  product.  When  examined  according 
to  the  Howard  method,  mold  may  show  in  not  to 
exceed  25  per  cent  of  the  microscopic  fields;  bac¬ 
teria  not  in  excess  of  30  million  per  cubic  centi¬ 
meter,  and  yeast  and  spores  not  in  excess  of  30 
per  1  60  cubic  millimeter.” 

• 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

October  10 — Cleveland,  Ohio,  Int.  Stewards  &  Caterers  Assn., 
9:30  P.  M. 

October  11 — Toledo,  Ohio,  Red  &  White  Food  Store  (The 
Bartley  Co.),  at  8:00  P.  M. 

October  13 — Chicago,  Ill.,  Food  Products  Club,  at  12:45  P.  M. 
October  14 — Hoopeston,  Ill.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  6:30 
P.  M. 

October  18 — Washington  Court  House,  Ohio,  Rotary  Club. 
October  20 — Gary,  Ind.,  Rotary  Club,  at  noon. 

October  21 — Canton,  Ohio,  Rotary  Club,  at  11:45  A.  M. 


CONVENTION  DATES 

OCTOBER  11,  1938 — Florida  Canners,  Annual  Fall  Meeting, 
Tampa,  Fla. 

OCTOBER  19,  1938 — Baltimore  Canned  Foods  Exchange,  Fall 
Meeting,  Baltimore,  Md. 

OCTOBER  20-21,  1938 — Food  Preservation  Conference,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

OCTOBER  27-28,  1938 — Glass  Container,  Fall  Meeting,  Tray- 
more  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

NOVEMBER  2-4,  1938 — Pacific  Fisheries,  Annual  Meeting, 
Hotel  Del  Monte,  Calif. 

NOVEMBER  14-16,  1938 — Wisconsin  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Schroeder  Hotel,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

NOVEMBER  16-17,  1938  —  Pennsylvania  Canners,  Annual 
Meeting,  Yorketown  Hotel,  York,  Pa. 

NOVEMBER  17-18,  1938 — Indiana  Canners,  Fall  Meeting,  Clay- 
pool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

DECEMBER  13-14,  1938 — Ohio  Canners,  Annual  Meeting. 

JANUARY  22-27,  1939 — Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies, 
Annual  Meeting,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  22-27,  1939 — National  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  21-22,  1939 — National  Food  Brokers,  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  23-24,  1939 — National-American  Wholesale  Grocers, 
Annual  Meeting,  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  23-24,  1939 — National  Preservers,  Annual  Meeting, 
Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

FEBRUARY  10-11,  1939 — Canned  Foods  Association  of  British 
Columbia,  Annual  Meeting,  Vancouver  Hotel,  Vancouver,  B. 
C.,  Canada. 
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DISTRIBUTORS  ACTIVITY 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


CORPORATE  CHAIN  RALLY 

ORPORATE  chain  operators  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  will  attend  the  fifth  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Association  of  Food  Chains  in 
Chicago,  October  10,  11  and  12. 

The  association  has  completed  a  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  meeting,  with  national  legislation  and 
public  relations  scheduled  to  highlight  the  deliberations 
of  the  food  chain  operators. 

The  recent  move  of  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea 
Company  to  carry  The  current  controversy  evolving 
around  the  proposed  Patman  federal  chain  store  tax 
law  to  the  consuming  public  has  aroused  profound 
interest  among  other  food  chain  operations.  It  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  one  of  the  most  important 
developments  of  the  Chicago  convention  will  be  the 
launching  of  an  industry-wide  public  relations  campaign 
on  behalf  of  the  corporate  grocery  chains.  This 
campaign  would  be  directed  primarily  toward  arousing 
consumer  sentiment  to  the  point  where  the  move  for 
a  national  chain  store  tax  law  would  be  defeated.  It  is 
expected,  however,  in  the  event  that  such  a  cooperative 
drive  is  initiated,  the  chains  will  carry  their  campaign 
to  the  point  where  determined  efforts  will  be  made  to 
secure  the  repeal  of  chain  store  tax  laws  now  on  the 
statute  books  of  many  states. 

Among  the  well-known  food  chain  operators  who  will 
play  prominent  parts  in  the  1938  chain  gathering  are: 
L.  W.  Cole,  of  the  Steiden  Stores,  Louisville,  current 
president  of  the  National  Association  of  Food  Chains; 
Leon  E.  Fisher  of  the  Fisher  Grocery  Co.,  of  Spring- 
field,  Ill.;  John  A.  Logan,  executive  Vice-President  of 
the  chain  association ;  Lansing  P.  Shields,  of  the  Grand 
Union  Co. ;  John  Niven  of  the  Purity  Stores,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  Rilea  W.  Doe,  of  Safeway  Stores,  Oakland,  Cali¬ 
fornia;  C.  F.  Adams,  of  First  National  Stores,  of 
Boston ;  Paul  Mooney,  of  the  Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking 
Co.;  J.  E.  Davis,  of  the  Table  Supply  Stores,  Miami r 
Joseph  B.  Hall,  Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking  Co.;  Henry 
Schaffer,  of  the  Schaffer  Stores  Co.,  and  Ralph  F. 
Burkard,  of  First  National  Stores. 

The  convention  will  consist  largely  of  executive  ses¬ 
sions,  for  chain  operators  only,  with  the  trade  invited 
to  the  group’s  luncheon  meetings. 

HAILS  MONOPOLY  PROBE 

ROGRESSIVE  business  w’elcomes  an  impartial  and 
broad-scale  government  investigation  of  monopoly, 
Clarence  Francis,  president  of  General  Foods 
Corporation,  declared  this  week  in  an  address  before 
the  Newspaper  Institute  of  the  New  Jersey  Press 
Association,  meeting  at  Rutgers  University  in  New 
Brunswick. 


“Editors,  business  men,  and  public  officials  should 
get  together,”  Mr.  Francis  told  several  hundred  news¬ 
paper  executives,  “on  this  simple  credo :  Tf  it’s  for  the 
people’s  good,  we’re  for  it !’ 

“Let’s  all  put  our  own  works,  and  the  things  done 
by  government,  representing  the  public,  under  that 
test. 

“For  example,  progressive  business  welcomes  an  im¬ 
partial  and  broad-gauge  government  investigation  of 
monopoly.  American  business  has  grown  under  the 
stimulus  of  competition,  and  we  want  to  be  sure  that 
any  concentration  of  economic  power  does  the  utmost 
good  for  this  country.” 

Mr.  Francis  listed  six  questions  which  he  said  need  to 
be  answered  by  newspaper  publishers  and  business  men 
generally.  The  questions  were : 

1.  Are  we  all  keeping  our  organizations  in  step  with 
the  times  ? 

2.  How  thorougly  have  we  studied  our  markets  to 
learn  what  the  public  thinks,  wants  and  needs  of  us? 

3.  Are  we  making  plans  with  an  eye  to  the  bettered 
conditions  ahead? 

4.  What  improvements  of  late  have  we  made  in 
products  and  packages  to  assure  repeat  sales,  and  to 
stimulate  increased  markets?  This  applies  equally  to 
manufacurers  of  newspapers  and  packaged  foods. 

5.  What  work  are  we  doing  among  personnel  to  gain 
greater  efficiency  and  to  assure  contented  employment? 

6.  How  may  we  all  cooperate  in  increasing  national 
purchasing  power? 

Mr.  Francis  said  that  American  newspapers  must 
not  only  be  economically  profitable,  but  must  shoulder 
the  added  responsibility  of  a  spiritual  leadership.  “Goad 
us,  exhort  us,  inspire  us,  shame  us,  entertain  us,  chal¬ 
lenge  us,  enlighten  us,”  he  concluded,  and  more  power 
to  your  elbow!” 

TRADE  UPTURN  SEEN 

IMPROVING  business  in  various  industries,  and 
apparent  settling  of  international  conditions,  .oint 
toward  an  unusually  active  Christmas  shopping  sea¬ 
son  this  year,  Austin  S.  Igleheart,  president  of  G'  "leral 
Foods  Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  told  the  National  Rests  rant 
Association,  in  convention  in  Chicago  this  week. 

“From  the  statements  of  salesmen  in  various  'arts 
of  the  United  States,”  Mr.  Igleheart  said,  “as  v  11  as 
sundry  bright  spots  in  fall  business  reported  by  •  dus- 
trial  observers  and  business  editors,  it  is  entirely  kely 
that  a  buying  program  may  make  this  Christ /as  a 
great  shopping  season. 

“There  are  recent  indications  that  the  business  rend 
will  be  upward  in  the  next  few  months.  Busines  men 
are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  stimulate  activity. 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  Y ou  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE— MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR  SALE — Tomato  Pulp;  strictly  whole  tomato  pulp  in 
five  gallon  cans,  good  color  and  fine  flavor.  W.  L.  Jones  Food 
Co.,  Pemberville,  Ohio. 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED — A  Foreman  for  a  cannery  in  a  British  West 
Indian  island.  Must  have  practical  knowledge  of  grapefruit 
and  pineapple  canning,  and  knowledge  of  the  equipment  and 
machinery  used  therefor.  All  year  round  employment.  State 
age,  experience  and  salary  expected.  Address  Box  B-2323 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Plant  Superintendent,  with  practical  experience 
on  vegetables  and  dry  items,  year  round  employment.  State 
age,  experience  and  salary  expected.  Address  Box  B-2325 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WHEN 


NEEDS 


ARISE  FOR  ANY  KIND 


OF  EQUIPMENT,  ACCESSORIES,  SUPPLIES  and  SUNDRIES 

Consult  Your  Neto  Langsenkamp  Catalog 


0  Lanssenkamp  is  headquarters  for  all  canning  plant  needs.  Stocks  of 
many  types  of  accessories  and  supplies  are  carried.  Whenever  a  need 
arises  consult  your  copy  of  the  new  Langsenkamp  Catalog  No.  38. 
Cross  index  in  back  will  direct  you  to  anything  you  are  looking  for  .  .  . 
in  addition  to  major  equipment,  such  things  as  Blanching  Buckets,-  Gal¬ 
vanized  Ware;  Buckets,  Dippers,  Measures,  Scoops,  Funnels,  etc.,  in 
monel,  stainless  Steel  and  other  materials;  Rubber  Hose;  Brass  Valves; 
Sanitary  Fittings;  Kn'ves;  Thermometers  and  Temperature  Regulators;  and 
many  ot  ler  items. 


F.  i.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

“Ej/i  ncy  in  the  Canning  Plant"  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


assist  you — 

Readers  will  find  the  Where  to  Buy 
Section  helpful  in  locating  firms  to 
supply  specific  needs. 

Consult  these  advertisers. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Superintendent  familiar  with  all 
food  products,  and  up  to  date  on  high  grade  jams,  jellies  and 
preserves.  Address  Box  B-2326  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Position  as  Superintendent  or  Food  Chemist. 
Nine  years  technical  experience  in  canning  plant  and  laboratory 
work  as  food  chemist  and  supervisor.  Employed  at  present  but 
desire  change  to  a  smaller  city.  Address  Box  B-2282  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  by 
experienced  man.  Prefer  plant  canning  a  dry  pack.  Good 
references.  Location  not  essential.  Address  Box  B-2301  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  pickling  expert,  authority  on 
pickling  methods,  hot  or  cold  processing,  any  and  all  styles  of 
pickles,  relishes,  sauces,  brine  stock,  mayonnaise.  Outstanding 
experience  from  seed  to  finished  product.  Age  37,  married. 
Excellent  references.  Can  take  full  charge.  Address  Box 
B-2309  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager.  15  years’  experience 
with  three  major  companies;  3  years  with  present  company. 
Will  go  anywhere;  prefer  West  or  Northwest.  Address  Box 
B-2324  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


- - - 

Books  You 

Need  To  Round  Out 

Y our  Business  Library 

A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING— The  industry’s 
Cook  Book,  Completely  revised  1936.  The  Sixth  Edition. 
360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  -  used 
throughout  the  industry  for  correct  times,  temperature 
and  right  procedure.  Price  $10.00. 

THE  ALMANAC  OF  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY— The 

annual  compendium  of  the  industry’s  important  reference 
data,  food  laws,  pack  statistics,  prices,  grade  specifica¬ 
tions,  cut-out  weights,  label  requiremets  and  other  neces¬ 
sary  references.  Price  $1.00. 

THE  CANNING  CLAN— Earl  Chapin  May  presents  a  vi¬ 
vid  interpretion  of  the  canning  industry’s  history,  reveal¬ 
ing  achievements  of  the  many  pioneers  whose  triumphs 
over  innumerable  difficulties  are  responsible  for  our 
great  American  Canning  Industry.  487  pages.  Price  $3.00. 

APPERTIZING  or  the  Art  of  Canning— A.  W.  Bitting’s 
exhaustive  treatise  covering  the  entire  field  of  canning, 
brings  together  a  vast  amount  of  reference  material  on 
food  manufacture  for  the  information  of  factory  owners, 
managers,  superintendents  and  students  of  the  art. 

857  pages.  Price  $7.00 
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360  Pasest  size  6x9 
Bound  in  Leatherette 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


A 

COMPLETE 
COURSE  in 
CANNING 

Sixth  edition 


360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  ^^Can-able*'* 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures 
All  the  newest  and  latest  products 


•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  *  Dog  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 

Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Canned  Foods  Authority 

BALTIMORE,  20  s.  gay  street  MARYLAND 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  THE  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Improvement  Marches  Steadily  on  and  Confidence  is  Returning 
to  Canners — Better  Buying  Than  Generally  Believed — The 
Asparagus  Packs — The  Prices  One  Leading  Retailer  Charges. 

Better  and  better — There  is  nothing  of  the 
Cone  treatment  in  the  betterment  of  the  canned 
foods  market  condition;  the  change  is  real,  and 
is  steadily  spreading  to  all  sections  and  to  all  items. 
Not  much  wonder  that  all  business  got  the  “jitters,” 
when  we  consider  the  barrage  the  politicians  put  on, 
for  their  own  selfish  purpose.  In  fact  the  wonder  is 
that  there  is  any  business  left,  good  or  bad.  As  big 
as  the  political  army  is — ten  times  as  big  as  it  ought 
to  be — the  great  mass  of  our  citizens  are  still  able  to 
think,  and  when  they  see  a  Senator,  for  instance, 
spend  $90,000  to  gain  the  nomination  in  a  primary 
election,  when  the  job,  if  he  gets  it  for  the  6  scheduled 
years,  pays  but  $60,000,  ($10,000  per  year)  they  wake 
up.  The  public  is  an  easy  dupe  but  he  is  not  a  fool — 
and  so  business  is  improving,  and  politics  and  politi¬ 
cians  are  damned  today  as  never  before 
There  is  a  real  solid  basis  for  confidence  in  canned 
foods :  the  packs  are  not  burdensome ;  the  distributors 
are  not  loaded  down;  the  people  have  not  stopped 
eating  canned  foods,  nor  will  they.  Take  the  matter 
of  the  pea  statistics  which  have  just  been  broadcast. 
During  June,  July  and  August,  which  must  be  the 
lightest  consuming  months  of  the  year  for  canned  peas, 
all  other  garden  vegetables  as  well  as  peas  being  in 
plentiful  supply,  there  were  sold  and  delivered  7,002,- 
092  cases  of  canned  peas,  according  to  Mr.  Carlos 
Campbell’s  own  figures.  That  is  two  and  one-third 
millions  of  cases  per  month,  on  the  average — during  the 
lighest  buying  season,  please  remember.  And  they 
said  there  was  no  business  passing  in  canned  peas! 
Do  y  u  call  that  no  business? 

Th  '  same  thing  is  true  about  all  other  items  of 
canm  1  foods — for  the  one  unavoidable  reason  we  have 
ment’oned  so,  often:  the  consumption  —  that  is  the 
publi  demand — for  canned  foods  has  not  slackened 
off  a  bit;  just  the  contrary  it  is  growing,  under  the 
lowei  prices  being  put  on  the  goods.  And  it  takes  a 
whali  of  a  lot  of  canned  foods  just  to  keep  that  day-to- 
day  c'  mand  supplied.  The  distributors  have  been  buy¬ 
ing  c  'y  for  the  day,  and  so  the  millions  upon  millions 
of  ca  ^s  of  canned  foods  of  all  kinds  have  gone,  quietly 
from  he  canners,  right  to  the  retail  counters,  and  into 
the  h  mes,  and  they  have  been  consumed. 

Th  buyers  and  their  agents  knew  that  you  were 
lookii  at  supplies  of  goods  standing  in  your  ware- 
hous(  ,  and  they  stampeded  you  into  the  “blues.”  Now 


the  industry,  out  of  its  “jitters,”  sees  the  picture  in  its 
true  light,  and  all  the  well  heeled  canners  are  either  off 
the  market,  at  present  prices,  or  repricing  their  goods 
upwards,  and  selling.  Make  no  mistake,  selling  plenty 
of  them. 

Prices  are  not  yet  reflecting  the  improved  feeling  in 
the  market,  but  they  are  slowly  creeping  upwards  even 
in  weak  hands;  and  the  feature  of  this  week’s  market 
is  probably  the  ending  of  distress  offers,  those  disturb¬ 
ing  sales  which  unthinking  canners  take  as  the  market, 
and  follow  suit.  The  market  is  never  entirely  free  of 
this  sort  of  “rigging” ;  it  is  a  ruse  the  buyers  and  their 
agents  use  to  get  supplies  at  lower  prices.  And  this 
game  is  now  better  understood,  and  the  pity  is  that 
it  cannot  be  outlawed.  Your  buying  broker  is  often 
to  blame  for  this. 

ASPARAGUS — The  statistics  of  the  canned  aspara¬ 
gus  pack  have  just  been  issued,  and  furnish  an  interest¬ 
ing  study.  California  set  1,800,000  cases  as  its  pack  in 
1938,  and  packed  a  little  less  than  that.  But  other 
sections,  as  you  will  note,  are  coming  fast  in  this  item. 
And  note,  too,  that  green  asparagus  now  equals  the 
white  in  output.  Here  is  the  report : 


ASPARAGUS  PACK  1936,  1937  AND  1938 
National  Canners  Association — Division  of  Statistics 


State 

1936 

October  5,  1938. 
1937 

1938 

cases 

cases 

cases 

California 

Regular  . 

...  1,853,291 

1,503,783 

1,173,016 

All  Green  . 

...  496,370 

568,807 

623,361 

N.  J.,  Del.  and  Md. 

Regular  . 

All  Green  . 

...  117,289 

178,266 

169,431 

Ill.,  Ind.,  Iowa  &  Nebr. 

Regular  . 

8,752 

7,814 

All  Gx’een  . 

...  119,361 

236,934 

240,785 

Mich,  and  Ohio 

Regular  . 

4,500 

All  Green  . 

69,408 

83,257 

87,644 

Wash.,  Oregon  and  Utah 

Regular  . 

All  Green  . 

69,963 

75,775 

76,317 

Southern 

Regular  . 

2,600 

2,100 

All  Green  . 

49,460 

47,230 

63,000 

Total  Regular  . 

....  1,869,143 

1,513,697 

1,173,016 

Total  All  Green . 

....  921,851 

1,190,269 

1,091,107 

Grand  Total  . 

....  2,790,994 

2,703,966 

2,264,123 

California  figures  are  from  the  Asparagus  Industry  Board  of 
California. 

PRICES — As  we  have  intimated,  the  market  prices 
are  still  lagging  behind,  and  the  bargain  brokers  con¬ 
tinue  to  offer  their  wares;  but  there  are  more  takers. 
The  buyers  are  coming  to  realize  that  they  cannot 
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wait  too  long,  and  if  the  canners  would  but  show  some 
sales-resistance  the  upward  movement  would  be  faster. 
Not  a  few  canners  tell  us  that  they  are  naming  and 
receiving  better  prices  than  the  lows,  by  far.  It  can 
be  done,  and  the  best  buyers  and  the  strong  canners  are 
exchanging  goods,  in  larger  lots  than  many  suppose. 

Canning  of  tomatoes  is  drawing  to  its  close  in  almost 
if  not  every  region  and  the  pack  may  prove  lighter 
than  the  revised  estimates  indicated.  Only  occasionally 
does  one  receive  reports  of  a  full  pack,  most  tomato 
canners  by  far  reporting  considerably  short  of  normal. 
The  Ozarks  do  not  believe  they  can  top  a  two  million 
case  pack  against  last  year’s  output  of  2,646,012  cases. 

Operators  report  better  demand,  with  the  volume  of 
buying  increasing  somewhat,  and  this  condition  exists 
in  all  sections  of  the  country,  as  you  will  note  from  the 
market  reports  given  herewith. 

That  canned  foods  can  be  sold  at  good  prices  was 
well  illustrated  in  this  city  this  week  when  the  well- 
known  retail  store  of  Hopper-McGaw  Co.,  very  high 
class  it  is  true,  put  on  their  regular  yearly  display  and 
sampling  of  the  new  packs  in  tin.  Just  to  quote  a 
few  of  their  prices — and  be  it  remembered  they  sell 
an  immense  amount  of  goods  to  the  best  trade  in  this 
section:  Fancy  all  green  asparagus.  No.  2  round  can 
33  cents ;  tomatoes,  solid  pack,  3’s,  16  cents ;  New  York 
State  whole  beets,  21/2’s,  18  cents;  cut  string  beans. 
No.  2  cans,  11  cents;  early  garden  spinach,  21/2’s,  12 
cents ;  small  green  lima  beans,  2’s,  16  cents ;  H-M  Co’s., 
early  June  peas  2’s,  17  cents;  crushed  com,  Maryland, 
2’s,  12  cents ;  B  &  M  oven  baked  beans.  No.  2  tall  cans, 
19  cents;  New  York  State  sauerkraut,  2V2’s,  10  cents; 
Silver  Lake  pumpkin,  2V2’s,  15  cents  —  and  many 
others.  They  are,  of  course,  quality  goods,  and  the 
firm  has  a  reputation  which  makes  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  retail  buyers,  who  come  to  the  store,  sample, 
taste  and  buy.  We  offer  you  this  as  an  antidote  to 
the  low  prices  you  usually  hear. 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE — The  rumor  market  has  been 
over-busy  with  this  product.  As  we  go  to  press  we 
have  a  letter  right  from  the  fields  down  there,  and  it 
gives  form  and  substance  to  this  market.  The  letter, 
dated  October  5th,  reads: 

“A  careful  survey  of  Rio  Grande  Valley  Grapefruit  Juice 
canners  reveals  the  following  confirmed  sales  in  the  past  seven 
days:  To  a  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  buyer,  1,000  cases  24/2’s  of 
Unsweetened  and  Sweetened  Juice  at  50  cents  f.  o.  b.  factory. 
The  Seller  equalized  the  price  as  inducement  to  the  buyer.  To 
a  Newark,  New  Jersey,  buyer,  100  cases  24/2’s  Unsweetened 
Juice  at  52^/4  cents,  f.  o.  b.  Port  Brownsville.  In  Albany,  N.  Y., 
100  cases  24/2’s  Unsweetened  at  52%  cents,  f.  o.  b.  Port  Browns¬ 
ville.  To  a  New  York  City  buyer,  50  cases  24/2’s  Unsweetened 
at  52%  cents,  f.  o.  b.  Brownsville.  You  will  note  the  price 
holds  at  2%  cents  higher  on  1.  c.  1.  business.  It  may  also  be 
significant  to  take  note  that  the  sales  confirmed  in  Albany  and 
New  York  City  were  originally  made  at  57%  cents,  but  that 
seller  has  been  compelled  to  meet  decline  of  his  own  market 
to  52%  cents. 

No  evidence  can  be  found  to  indicate  sales  of  No.  2  Juice  at 
50  cents,  delivered.  New  York  City.  There  is  evidence  of  two 
distress  cars  being  sacrified  at  48  cents,  f.  o.  b.  Valley  in  Mid¬ 
western  markets;  and  there  is  some  juice  which  failed  to  pass 
F.  S.  C.  C.  requirements,  and  which  juice  may  be  finally  sold  at 
a  very  low  figure,  but  at  a  figure  not  yet  consumated.” 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Definitely  Improving — Heavy  Trading  in  Fruits  Has  Cleared 
the  Situation — Strike  Was  Costly — Tomatoes  Holding  Firm- 
Chains  Pushing  Corn — Better  Sentiment  in  Peas — Crowing 
Interest  in  Beans — Kraut  Neglected —  Sardine  Catch  in  Maine 
Continues  Disappointing — The  Salmon  Pack. 

New  York,  October  7,  1938, 

MPROVING  —  General  improvement  in  the  canned 
foods  market  situation  is  discernible  on  several 
fronts  this  week,  and  it  appears  as  though  conditions 
are  improving  to  the  point  where  many  buyers  will  be 
able  to  work  themselves  out  of  what  had  threatened  to 
become  a  permanent  attack  of  “the  jitters.”  The 
canned  fruit  situation  has  been  materially  improved 
as  a  result  of  recently  heavy  trading,  which  has  cleared 
much  of  the  off-priced  fruit  from  the  market,  and  the 
supply  situation  has  picked  up  to  the  point  where  pos¬ 
sible  shortages  are  now  being  talked  of.  Improved 
demand  for  vegetables  is  reported,  particularly  in  the 
east,  with  fluctuations  generally  on  the  upward  size. 

In  canned  fish,  sardines  are  working  higher  and  shrimp 
and  salmon  appear  firm. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Distributors  are  gradually  widen¬ 
ing  their  buying  operations,  and  it  is  indicated  that 
many  jobbers  are  now  in  the  process  of  rebuilding 
badly  depleted  inventories.  Jobbers  locally  “took  it 
on  the  chin”  during  the  recent  trucking  strike  here, 
due  to  the  fact  that  several  hundred  thousand  cases 
of  canned  foods,  piled  up  on  the  docks,  and  accumu¬ 
lated  storage  charges  steadily  during  the  truck  tie-up, 
due  to  inability  of  receivers  to  move  the  goods.  Efforts 
are  currently  under  way  to  secure  a  Maritime  Com¬ 
mission  ruling  which  would  permit  the  inter-coastal 
lines  to  rebate  shippers  in  such  cases. 

TOMATOES — Better  buying  of  southern  tomatoes 
is  reported  here  this  week,  and  the  market  is  a  shade 
firmer.  On  standard  Is,  40  cents  is  generally  asked. 
Standard  2s  appear  firm  at  60  cents  minimum,  with 
some  canners’  views  21/2  to  5  cents  higher,  while  2\'~>s 
are  held  at  85  to  90  cents,  3s  at  90  to  95  cents  and  10s 
at  $2.90  and  upwards,  all  prices  f.  o.  b.  canneries.  The 
chains  have  been  doing  some  fairly  large  scale  buying 
on  standards  in  recent  weeks,  it  is  reported. 

CORN — The  market  is  little  changed  from  th<  pre¬ 
vious  week,  although  some  pick-up  in  buying  intei  f'st  is 
reported.  With  fancy  corn  available  at  75  cei  Is  at 
canneries,  chains  are  pushing  this  item  at  2  cai  s  for 
19  cents,  which  should  make  for  increased  con  ump- 
tion.  On  standard  corn,  crushed  is  availiable  at  a 
range  of  571/2  to  60  cents  at  canneries,  with  whoh  ’rain 
at  60  cents  and  upwards.  Standard  wholegrain  shoe- 
peg  seems  firm  at  65  cents  minimum  at  the  caiii  ndes, 
with  fancy  at  771/2  to  80  cents. 

PEAS — While  the  market  is  still  a  trading  pi  -posi-  ' 
tion  to  some  extent,  general  sentiment  appears  to  be 
better.  Standard  ungraded  or  4  sieve  Alaskas  n  the 
south  are  quoted  at  621/2  cents  and  up  on  2s,  wi  li  10s  ; 
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at  {  minimum  of  $3.15  this  week,  with  standard  3  sieve 
at  5  cents  on  2s  and  $3.35  on  10s,  with  303’s  posted  at 
60  cents.  Extra  standard  sweets  in  the  south  are 
gei  crally  firm  at  an  inside  price  of  75  cents  for  2s, 
wit  1  10s  at  $3.65  and  up. 

PAEANS  —  More  interest  is  shown  in  offerings  of 
stnngless  beans  for  prompt  shipment,  indicating  that 
eany  purchases,  made  at  extremely  low  prices,  have 
been  moving  into  consuming  channels  at  a  rapid  rate. 
Currently,  packers  hold  the  market  for  standard  cut 
green  beans  at  50  to  55  cents  for  2s,  with  52V2  cents 
the  going  market  in  most  transactions,  and  10s  at 
$2.40  and  upwards.  On  standard  cut  wax,  621/2  cents 
seems  bottom  on  2s  and  $3.15  on  10s,  with  extra 
standards  at  70  cents  for  2s  and  $3.35  for  10s  and 
fancy  cut  wax  firm  at  80  cents  on  2s. 

KRAUT — Slack  buying  interest  in  new  pack  sauer¬ 
kraut  is  keeping  the  market  in  easy  position.  New 
York  State  packers  this  week  are  offering  21/0  at  60  to 
70  cents,  with  isolated  instances  of  offerings  at  55  to 
571/2  cents  per  dozen  noted,  all  prices  f.  0.  b.  canneries. 

SARDINES — With  mild  weather  continuing,  Maine 
canners  are  continuing  operations  into  October,  but 
the  catch  of  fish  has  shown  little  improvement.  The 
market  is  strong,  with  limited  offerings  of  quarter 
keyless  at  $4.00,  with  key  carton  quarters  strong  at 
$5.00,  f.  o.  b.  Eastport.  A  definite  shortage  of  this 
item  is  indicated  for  the  current  marketing  season. 

SALMON — More  interest  has  developed  in  offerings 
of  salmon  for  coast  shipment,  and  the  market  is  work¬ 
ing  into  steadier  position,  with  listed  quotations 
reported  well  maintained  on  current  business.  The 
association  of  Pacific  Fisheries  reports  unsold  stocks 
in  the  hands  of  canners  as  of  September  15  this  year 
and  last  as  follows : 

Cases 


1938 

1937 

Sockeyes  . 

.  73,559 

36,519 

Fancy  Chinooks  . 

.  76,665 

102,083 

Reds . 

. 1,954,901 

1,193,742 

Cohoes  . 

.  134,799 

48,130 

Pinks  . 

. 1,363,459 

2,159,624 

Chums  . . 

.  268,869 

322,317 

Total  . 

. 3,872,252 

3,862,415 

Thpse  figures  cover  the  holdings  of  canners  represent¬ 
ing  98  per  cent  of  the  entire  industry,  and  show  the 
statistical  positon  of  the  market  to  be  much  better  than 
nia  ly  buyers  had  anticipated.  Heavy  shipment  during 
the  closing  half  of  September  and  thus  far  in  October 
art  reported  to  have  made  substantial  inroads  into  the 
Sei  ember  15  totals. 

‘  IRIMP — New  pack  shrimp  is  coming  in  for  heavy 
bu;  ng,  it  is  reported  here,  and  the  market  at  the  Gulf 
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holds  firm.  Minimum  prices  currently  quoted  are  as 
follows:  Broken,  $1.00;  small,  $1.05;  medium,  $1.10; 
large,  $1.15;  extra  large,  $1.20,  all  prices  f.  0.  b.  New 
Orleans. 

CANNED  FRUIT  —  Reports  from  California  this 
week  indicate  that  there  has  been  exceptionally  heavy 
movement  of  peaches,  pears  and  other  fruits  during 
the  past  fortnight,  these  shipments  undoubtedly  repre¬ 
senting  deliveries  against  business  written  below 
posted  levels  during  the  past  month.  The  movement 
has  reached  the  point  where  current  posted  prices  are 
showing  more  stability,  and  some  of  the  larger  factors 
are  apparently  looking  for  an  early  upturn  in  values  on 
some  fruts.  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  this  week  reports 
that  it  is  sold  out  on  standard  No.  2i/>  Bartlett  pears, 
standard  2i/^s  cling  peaches,  both  sliced  and  halves. 
No.  10  standard  sliced  clings,  and  No.  1  standard  sliced 
and  halves  clings.  Other  packers  are  also  working 
down  to  smaller  stocks,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  complete  assortments  will  soon  become  a  pres¬ 
sing  matter  in  the  case  of  many  canners.  The  corpor¬ 
ate  chains  have  been  particularly  heavy  canned  fruit 
buyers  in  many  markets  in  recent  weeks. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Better  Feeling  and  Some  Improvement — Tomato  Canning  Ended 
And  Market  Stagnant — Some  Selling  Peas  Above  Low  Market — 
Speculating  As  To  Corn  Market — Beans  Firmer — Controlling 
Beet  Pack — Pumpkin  Active — Peaches  Advancing. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  October  7,  1938. 

General  market — That  there  is  a  better  feel¬ 
ing,  cannot  be  denied.  A  few  advances  have  also 
been  registered,  like  in  California  cling  peaches 
Oregon  italian  prunes,  Indiana  and  Illinois  pumpkin 
and  the  lowly  diced  carrot. 

TOMATOES  —  Packing  in  the  middlewest  is  over. 
One  or  two  catsup  and  condiment  packers  are  operat¬ 
ing  two  or  three  days  a  week  but  the  actual  canning  of 
tomatoes  is  a  thing  of  the  past  for  1938. 

The  market  is  stagnant.  Not  much  doing  in  the  buy¬ 
ing  end.  The  bottom,  however,  seems  to  have  been  hit. 
Few  are  the  canners  in  the  sorrounding  districts,  that 
are  willing  to  consider  anything  less  than : 

No.  2  Standards . $  .65  factory 

No.  2V^  Standards . 85  factory 

No.  10  Standards .  3.00  factory 

TOMATO  PRODUCTS — Reports  have  it  that  No.  10 
tin  puree  is  not  plentiful  and  prices  are  held  very 
strong.  Catsup  is  selling  better  with  14  ounce  at  85 
cents  to  $1.05  delivered,  depending  upon  the  quality. 
Tomato  juice  has  been  without  interest  except  for  a 
few  off-grade  lots  which  have  sold  at  cut  prices. 

PEAS — Around  the  market  whenever  peas  are  dis¬ 
cussed,  there  is  always  someone  that  brings  up  Carlos 
Campbell’s  last  report,  showing  that  during  the  months 
of  June,  July  and  August  last,  there  was  shipped  from 
canners’  warehouses,  a  total  of  7,002,092  cases.  Mr. 
Campbell’s  reports  in  the  past  have  always  been  con¬ 
sidered  100  per  cent  but  doubt  is  now  expressed  that 
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such  a  large  quantity  of  peas  moved  during  those  three 
months,  especially  when  the  market  was  in  such  poor 
shape. 

A  little  better  movement  has  been  reported  during 
the  past  week  with  No.  2  Wisconsin  good  standard  No. 
4  Alaskas  sold  at  70  cents  delivered  Chicago  and  this 
in  the  face  of  so-called  standard  lots  offered  at  60  cents 
Wisconsin  factory. 

Some  nice  No.  2  tin  extra  standard  No.  3  Alaska  peas 
were  also  sold  at  from  75  to  80  cents  factory. 

No.  1  tin  and  No.  10  tin  peas  seem  to  be  without 
interest. 

CORN — Will  the  corn  canners  be  in  the  same  “hot” 
spot  as  the  pea  canners  ?  That  question  has  been  asked 
by  several  and  well  it  might  —  because  accounting 
bureaus  say  this  year’s  pack  will  run  close  to  21,000,000, 
which  with  the  carry-over,  will  be — some  com. 

No.  2  tin  cream  style  white  standard  is  held  firm 
at  621/2  cents  to  65  cents  factory  points  and  some 
business  is  going  on  but  only  in  a  limited  way.  Those 
who  ought  to  know,  say  that  the  statistical  position  of 
standard  white  corn  seems  to  be  the  strongest  of  all 
the  grades  and  sizes. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — The  heavy  storms  and 
rains  in  the  East  last  month  hurt  the  Fall  crop  all  along 
the  Atlantic  Seaboard  with  the  result  that  the  market 
is  firmer.  Meanwhile,  some  Michigan  canners  have 
cleaned  up  No.  2  standard  cut  green  as  low  as  621/2 
cents  delivered  here.  The  better  grades  are  in  goodly 
call  and  the  price  range  is  the  same  as  reported  in  this 
column  last  week. 

BEETS — Wisconsin  canners  are  holding  their  pack 
down  and  refusing  to  purchase  any  outside  tonnage 
and  forcing  the  grower  to  bring  the  beets  in  before 
large  sizes  develop. 

The  market  is  quiet  with  No.  21/2  fancy  cuts  quoted 
at  671/2  cents  to  75  cents  Wisconsin  factory. 

SAUERKRAUT — This  item  is  another  one  in  the 
vegetable  line  that  has  been  — hitting  the  toboggan. 
The  market  today  on  No.  2^2  fancy  kraut  ranges  from 
60  cents  f.  0.  b.  factory  points  in  the  middlewest,  to 
even  as  low  as  62i/i  cents  delivered  Chicago.  Other 


prices  are: 

No.  10  Tin  Fancy  Sauerkraut . $2.00  factory 

No.  2  Tin  Fancy  Sauerkraut . 50  factory 

No.  300  Tin  Fancy  Sauerkraut . 40  factory 


PUMPKIN  —  Has  been  very  active.  There  was  a 
scramble  in  southern  Indiana  among  the  canners  for 
fresh  stock,  forcing  the  price  per  ton  to  high  levels 
and  in  turn  forcing  an  upward  price  in  the  finished 
product.  Belated  buyers  found  that  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  cover  wants  at  quotations  that  prevailed  a 
week  or  ten  days  ago.  Even  now  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
confirmation  except  at  the  following  levels: 


No.  2  Tin  Fancy  Pumpkin . $  .70 

No.  21/2  Tin  Fancy  Pumpkin . 90 

No.  10  Tin  Fancy  Pumpkin .  3.25 


SOUR  CHERRIES  —  Canners  of  red  sour  pitted 
cherries  are  feeling  better  as  shipping  orders  have  been 
heavier  and  little  or  no  price  cutting  prevails. 

APPLES  —  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  canners 
announced  an  opening  price  of  $3.35  for  the  No.  10 
tin  solid  pack.  The  trade  did  not  respond  to  any  large 


degree  as  many  of  the  prominent  handlers  here  are 
carrying  over  1937  packing. 

Some  little  business  has  been  noted  in  applesauce 
with  a  price  range  of  75  cents  on  No.  2  fancy  out  of 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  district,  to  as  high  as 
80  cents  in  New  York  State. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  The  Association  of 
Growers  who  packed  substantially  this  season, 
announced  an  advance  in  prices  to : 


No.  2^2  Standard  Clings . $1.15  Coast 

No.  21/2  Choice  Clings .  1.25  Coast 


It  is  impossible  to  purchase  cling  peaches  today  even 
from  independents  at  under  $1.10  and  $1.20. 

Apricots  are  developing  more  interest  and  little 
trading  is  going  on  weekly. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST— Pears  are  firmer  and  the 
trade  now  realizes  that  large  sizes  are  going  to  be  very 
scarce  indeed.  It  looks  like  Oregon  and  Washington 
will  pack  at  least  600,000  cases  less  of  pears  this  season 
than  last. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— The 
market  is  weak  on  Florida  packing.  Canners  appa¬ 
rently  have  overstayed  the  season.  Some  No.  2  so- 
called  fancy  segments  have  been  quoted  as  low  as  821/2 
cents  f.  0.  b.  Florida  common  points. 

Reports  have  it  that  a  very  large  crop  of  Grapefruit 
is  in  sight  and  that  packing  will  begin  the  middle  of 
November. 

The  Government  is  still  taking  plenty  of  Juice  from 
the  Texas  district  and  last  year’s  packing  in  the  Rio 
Grande  territory  is  cleaning  up. 

THE  FISH  LINE — The  market  on  shrimp  is  some¬ 
what  confused  by  a  fringe  of  low  priced  selling.  Tuna 
is  developing  a  little  more  interest  and  one  does  not 
hear  as  much  of  price  cutting  as  prevailed  some  ten 
days  ago.  Heavy  sales  of  salmon  has  made  for  a  better 
tone  in  that  line. 

THE  PATMAN  ANTI-CHAIN  BILL— The  public 
statement  made  by  the  Hartford’s  owners  of  the  A  &  P 
octopus  chain,  has  drawn  fire  from  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Retail  Grocers  who  said  in  part: 

“The  corporate  chain  claims  that  food  is  sold  to  the 
public  from  their  stores  at  prices  averaging  from  8  to 
10  per  cent  lower  than  the  prices  of  individual  grocers, 
but  there  is  no  authoritative  proof  of  this  claim. 

“Their  statement  that  if  corporate  interstate  chains 
were  broken  up  by  legislation,  the  farmer  would  lose  his 
market,  is  absolutely  unfounded.  Certainly  the  farmer 
would  materially  benefit  by  the  disintegration  of  la'  ge 
interstate  chains  and  their  buying  agencies,  because  he 
would  then  sell  on  a  competitive  instead  of  a  monope'is- 
tic  market,  controlled  by  a  few  great  buyers.” 

NATIONAL  RETAIL  GROCERS  WEEK— Oct(  )er 
10th  to  15th,  the  Independent  Retail  Grocers  of  .he 
U.  S.  A.  will  by  window  display,  advertising,  and  ot  ler 
promotional  work,  demonstrate  that: 

It  Pays  to  Know  Your  Grocer. 

The  National  Retail  Grocers  Association  is  certa  ily 
to  be  complimented  upon  the  very  able  manner  in  wl  ich 
they  have  handled  this  campaign.  The  Associa  ion 
furnishes  banners,  runs  contests  for  window  displ  ys, 
as  well  as  essays  for  both  boys  and  girls.  More  pc  ver 
to  them. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley'’ 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Rat';  Damages  Crops  —  September  Saw  Heavy  Volume  of 
Business — Prices  Firmer  and  Advancing  —  New  Fruit  Prices 
Show  Advances  and  Disclose  Some  Items  Sold  Out — 

The  Fish  Pack. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  October  6,  1938. 

Rain — October  was  ushered  in  by  a  rainstorm  which 
swept  over  northern  and  central  California  doing 
considerable  damage  to  late  crops.  The  heaviest 
damage  was  to  prune,  raisin,  bean,  grape  and  fig  crops. 
Tomato  growers  suffered  some  loss,  but  this  will  not 
be  extensive  unless  the  storm  continues.  Light  snow 
fell  in  the  high  mountains,  suggesting  that  cool  weather 
may  be  expected  from  now  on. 

HEAVY  BUSINESS  —  Quite  a  heavy  volume  of 
business  was  booked  by  canners  the  last  week  in 
September,  especially  on  fruits.  Some  had  been  quot¬ 
ing  prices  guaranteed  until  the  end  of  the  month  and 
buyers  stepped  in  at  the  last  moment  and  bought 
rather  freely,  becoming  convinced  that  the  low  pre¬ 
vailing  prices  could  not  be  expected  to  continue  indefi¬ 
nitely.  In  this  they  were  right  for  with  the  new  month 
new  lists  made  an  appearance  and  quite  a  few  advances 
are  to  be  noted  in  these.  The  advances  are  small  in 
most  instances  but  reflect  the  firmer  trend.  That 
prices  are  still  too  low  goes  without  saying,  since  many 
items  are  quoted  at  less  than  cost. 

FRUITS — Under  date  of  October  1st,  the  California 
Packing  Corporation  brought  out  1938  formal  opening 
prices  on  Del  Monte  Brand  canned  fruits  and  on  buyer’s 
label,  unlabeled  and  all  other  than  featured  brands. 
Advances  over  the  original  tentative  prices  named  late 
in  July  are  quite  general,  especially  on  apricots, 
cherries,  grapes,  peaches  and  pears.  Numerous  items 
are  sold  out,  the  Del  Monte  list  including  No.  10  peeled 
apricots,  halves.  No.  2V-y  peeled  apricots,  whole.  No.  10 
muscat  grapes.  No.  2V2  peaches,  melba  halves,  and 
No.  21/4  and  No.  10  pears,  melba  halves.  In  general 
fruit  list  there  are  items  sold  up  in  apricots,  cherries, 
grapes  and  pears.  Even  in  years  of  large  packs  and 
large  surpluses  there  are  always  some  items  that  are 
difficult  to  locate. 

P-’ices  on  canned  apricots  are  firmer  than  for  some¬ 
time  with  most  canners  making  advances  on  some 
itenn.  No.  1  fancy  halves,  formerly  available  at  $1.00, 
are  scarcely  to  be  had  for  less  than  $1.05,  with  many 
firn:  holding  stocks  at  $1.10.  Choice  halves  have  been 
advi  iced,  along  with  choice  whole  peeled  and  standard 
hal  s.  In  the  No.  10  size,  practically  the  whole  list 
has  dvanced,  with  the  possible  exception  of  water  and 
solie  pack  pie  fruit. 

K  .her  more  interest  has  been  shown  in  California 
che.  ies  of  late  and  prices  have  advanced  5  cents  a 
doz'  1  in  No.  2i4s  in  fancy,  choice  and  standards.  Other 
size  do  not  seem  to  have  felt  the  upswing.  The  Can- 
ner;  League  of  California  is  bringing  out  a  revised 
edit  n  of  “Specifications  For  California  Canned 
Fri  -s”  and  it  will  be  noted  in  this  that  specifications 


for  white  cherries  and  black  cherries  have  been  elimi¬ 
nated,  since  practically  none  are  now  packed  in  this 
state.  Likewise,  counts  for  the  No.  II4  flat  and  No.  3 
cans  have  been  done  away  with,  almost  no  use  being 
made  here  of  these  size  containers. 

A  rather  good  business  has  been  booked  on  pears  of 
late  and  this  fruit  has  felt  the  trend  upward  in  prices. 
Some  packers  are  now  quoting  No.  21/2  choice  at 
$1,571/2.  standards  at  $1,371/4  and  seconds  at  $1.25. 
Increases  have  also  been  made  in  items  in  the  No.  1 
and  the  No.  10  sizes. 

SALMON — The  larger  packers  of  Alaska  salmon 
have  advanced  prices  on  several  items  in  the  list, 
including  Alaska  reds  and  sockeyes.  These  are  now 
quoted  at  $1.95,  with  Medium  Reds  at  $1.60.  Alaska 
pinks  are  now  firm  at  $1.00  and  halves  Alaska  reds  at 
$1.50. 

SARDINES — Press  reports  are  making  a  lot  of  the 
fact  that  the  August  take  of  sardines  in  northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  waters  was  about  five  times  as  large  as  that  of 
August,  1937.  It  is  true  that  26,940  tons  were  taken 
during  the  month,  compared  with  but  4,885  tons  last 
year,  but  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  a  big 
run  of  fish  is  on.  The  canned  pack  for  August  of  this 
year  amounted  to  116,596  cases,  with  a  considerable 
part  of  it  packed  in  one-pound  tails.  A  lot  of  sardines 
have  been  sold,  but  leading  peackers  are  holding  down 
on  sales  at  present  prices,  feeling  that  there  is  danger 
in  over-selling.  Some  are  offering  No.  1  ovals  at  $3.00, 
considered  too  low  a  price  at  present  costs.  The  next 
two  months  are  the  heaviest  fbr  sardine  canners  in 
this  territory. 

TUNA — Several  leading  packers  of  tuna  have  been 
offering  special  deals  and  making  concessions  in 
various  forms  to  help  move  off  surplus  stocks.  Some 
are  featuring  light  meat  halves  at  $5.45,  or  rather  less 
than  for  some  time.  Fishing  is  being  carried  on  on 
but  limited  scale  until  the  market  calls  for  the  surplus 
on  hand. 

• 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou’’ 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Canners  Almost  Idle  in  Face  of  Plentiful  Supplies  of  Shrimp — 
The  Benefits  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law — ^Weather  Against 
Oysters — Reefs  Remain  Closed — Dry  Weather  Hurting  Okra — 
The  Market  Prices. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  October  6,  1938. 

SHRIMP — The  canning  of  shrimp  is  out  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  at  present,  because  not  many  of  the  sea  food 
factories  are  in  operation  and  those  that  are 
canning  are  doing  so  in  a  limited  way. 

Due  to  the  shrimp  factories  being  shut  down,  the 
raw,  headless  shrimp  market  is  being  flooded  with 
shrimp  at  any  price,  which  has  pretty  well  filled  up  the 
freezers,  as  the  raw  market  is  unable  to  absorb  the 
amount  being  produced. 

The  Wage  and  Hour  Law  has  been  passed  and  goes 
into  effect  this  month.  There  is  not  a  business  man 
who  doesn’t  know  the  changes,  if  any,  that  he  will  have 
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to  make  to  conform  to  the  general  provisions  of  the 
“Wage  and  Hour”  Law.  Then  why  not  face  the  issue 
in  a  cooperative  spirit,  and  not  go  around  with  a  chip 
on  your  shoulder,  ready  to  fight  every  phase  of  the  law, 
and  thus  stand  in  the  way  of  business  recovery  ? 

There  is  nothing  to  dread  about  the  law,  because  it 
is  a  national  one,  which  takes  in  all  your  competitiors, 
and  it  is  the  fairest  way  in  which  to  do  business.  No 
business  man  that  is  paying  living  wages  to  his 
employees  and  working  them  decent  hours  need  to 
have  any  fear  of  the  “Wage  and  Hour”  Law.  On  the 
contrary  he  should  welcome  it,  because  it  will  do  away 
with  the  chiseler  that  is  paying  starvation  wages  to 
his  employees,  and  working  them  long  hours,  and 
naming  low  market  prices. 

The  new  pack  of  shrimp  is  moving  well  and  the 
prices  are  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  1  small;  $1.15  for 
No.  1  medium,  and  $1.20  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory 

OYSTERS — The  weather  is  hot  and  oysters  poor, 
which  spells  bad  business  for  the  oysterman.  We  are 
needing  rain  very  badly  to  freshen  the  waters  in  the 
bay,  which  are  very  salty.  Not  only  is  the  bay  salty, 
but  the  water  is  brackish  several  miles  up  the  rivers. 

The  thermometer  goes  up  and  down  between  66  and 
88  degrees  during  the  day,  which  is  Indian  Summer 
weather  and  no  good  for  oyster  business. 

However,  while  raw  oysters  are  poor  now,  canned 
oysters  are  fat,  because  they  were  canned  in  the  Winter 
when  oysters  are  at  their  best.  Therefore  eat  canned 
oysters  and  get  fat  oysters. 

The  Alabama  Oyster  Commission  did  not  open  the 
State  reefs  to  dredging  on  October  1,  as  they  were 
petitioned  to  do  by  the  raw  dealers  and  tongers.  Most 
likely  the  State  reefs  will  remain  closed  to  dredging 
until  the  oyster  canning  season  starts  in  December. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  95  cents  per  dozen  for 
four  ounce;  $1.00  for  five  ounce,  and  $1.90  for  ten 
ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

CRAB  MEAT — Crabs  continue  scarce  in  this  locality 
and  the  price  of  fresh  crab  meat,  packed  in  ice  has 
advanced  to  35  cents  per  pound  for  white  and  25  cents 
for  claw,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point. 

VEGETABLES — The  long  spell  of  dry  weather  that 
we’ve  had  has  parched  the  plants  and  even  okra  is 
suffering  for  the  want  of  rain.  Okra  can  withstand 
a  good  deal  of  dry  weather,  but  there  is  a  limit  to 
ever5rthing  and  okra  is  showing  it. 

The  price  of  cut  okra  is  80  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2 
and  $3.50  for  No.  10.  Whole  baby  okra  is  90  cents  per 
dozen  for  No.  2  and  $4.50  for  No.  10.  Okra  and  tomato 
sauce  is  $1.00  per  dozen  for  No.  2. 


DISTRIBUTORS  ACTIVITY 

Continued  from  page  18 

There  are  reports  of  increased  employment.  The  banks 
are  crowded  with  savings.  There  is  a  large  popular 
need  for  modernization  and  replacement. 

“Above  all,  we  believe  a  new  note  of  confidence 
among  consumers  is  begining  to  appear,  indicating  that 
they  are  in  a  mood  for  active  buying.  If  this  optimism 
is  not  dampened  by  some  external  situation,  we  are 
probably  going  to  see  by  Christmas  a  very  healthy 
increase  in  consumption  of  products,  and  a  stimulation 
of  activity  in  factories,  stores,  and  offices. 

“Research  has  shown  that  the  progress  of  nations 
can  readily  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
men  required  to  work  to  feed  100  persons.  Here,  in 
the  United  States,  21  workers  produce  the  food  required 
to  feed  themselves  and  79  others.  In  one  well-known 
overseas  country,  for  contrast,  it  requires  80  workers 
to  produce  enough  food  for  themselves  and  the  other 
20  persons. 

“In  addition  to  the  21  workers  employed  in  food  pro¬ 
duction  in  this  country,  20  more  out  of  the  100  people 
are  needed  to  operate  elevators,  packing  houses,  rail¬ 
roads,  and  grocery  and  restaurant  businesses,  so  that 
food  may  be  processed,  transported  and  distributed  to 
the  consuming  public.” 

He  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  great  opportunity  for 
new  types  of  specialties,  such  as  quick-frozen  foods  and 
other  products  which  fit  in  with  the  growing  demand 
for  merchandise  and  services  which  save  energy  and 
time  for  the  public  and  which  offer  numerous  other 
advantages. 

• 

STATEMENT  OF  OWNERSHIP 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names 
of  the  owners,  stockholders  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain 
not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  upon  the  books  of  the  company,  but  also,  in  cases  where  the 
stockholders  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting, 
is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements 
embracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  inter¬ 
est  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  secuvities 
than  as  so  stated  by  him 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this 
publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails  or  othe  wise, 
to  paid  subscribers  during  the  six  months  preceding  the  date 

shown  above  is .  (This  information  is  requirec.  from 

daily  publications  only.) 

ARTHUR  J.  JUDGI . 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  21st  day  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1938. 

(Seal)  BROOKS  B.  O’NEILL,  Notary  Pu  lie. 

(My  commission  expires  May  1st,  1939.) 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Pv  es  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts, 
(^uoti  tions  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
(iVotalions  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“(.:cniral”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
Stages;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continned 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 
Low  High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  ZH . 

Large,  No.  2% . 

Medium.  No.  2% . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans .  . . 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . 

Large,  No.  2 . .  . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  aq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s .  1.86  2.10 

Green  Tips,  40/50,  2s .  2.00  2.50 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2b . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s . 

Green  Cuts,  2s .  1.05  1.15 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .85  1.00 

No.  10  . 4.25  5.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 60  .70 

No.  10  .  2.85  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 52t/^  .55 

No.  10  . 2.40  2.75 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  1.00  1.50 

No.  10  .  4.60  6.75 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green.  No.  2 . 80  1.10 

No.  10  .  4.00  4.75 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2.._ . 80  .95 

No.  10  .  4.00  4.75 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 70  .90 

No.  10  .  3.35  4.16 

Std.  Cut  Wax.  No.  2 . 62  Va  . 

No.  10  .  3.15  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2.......  1.05  1.20 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 70  . 

No.  10  .  3.76  . 


Central 
Low  High 


2.10  2.16 
2.30  2.35 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Green  &  White..........—. 


Whole,  No.  2.............................. . 70 

No.  . . .  . 

No.  lO  _ _ _ _ ........  2.90 

Std.  C.  No.  2 _  .65 

No.  .66 

No.  j  . 2.40 

Fancy  ut.  No.  2 . 66 

No.  %  _ 86 

No.  j  _ 3.26 

Std.  S  ed.  No.  2 . .65 

No!  .  “  2.60 

Fancy  iiced.  No.  2 . 

No.  j  — _ _  3.25 

CARI<  !S  . 

Std.  S  od.  No.  2 . 76 

No.  _ 3.60 

Std.  r  id.  No.  2 _  .66 

No.  »  . 3.00 

PEAS  ND  CARROTS 

Std.  I  2 . 76 

Fancy  Jo.  2 . 90 


00 

.80 

1.10 

20 

1.20 

1.60 

50 

3.75 

4.50 

321/j 

.65 

.70 

=16 

70 

.65 

.65 

.671/2 

.75 

2.76 

3.00 

90 

.76 

80 

.70 

50 

3.00 

3.25 

.60  .70 

2.76  3.00 


.  1.10 

1,05  1.20 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.46  2.66 

2.50  2.60 

2.60  2.60 
2.55  2.70 


2.50  2.60 

2.35  2.45 

2.15  2.26 

2.20  2.25 


.85 

1.00 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

4.25 

5.00 

5.00 

.60 

.70 

.75 

.80 

.90 

1.00 

2.85 

.621/2 

.55 

.621/2 

.70 

.65 

.75 

2.40 

2.75 

3.00 

3.25 

3.25 

3.50 

1.00 

1.50 

1.20 

1.40 

1.25 

1.75 

4.50 

6.75 

4.76 

6.00 

.80 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

4.00 

4.76 

5.25 

6.25 

.80 

.95 

.95 

.95 

4.00 

4.75 

4.50 

6.00 

.70 

.90 

.80 

.90 

3.35 

4.16 

4.00 

4.50 

.621/2 

.70 

.76 

3.15 

3.50 

1.05 

1.20 

1.05 

1.20 

4.76 

1.10 

1.16 

.70 

.621/2 

.65 

3.76 

3.00 

3.26 

1.40 

1.60 

1.50 

1.50 

7.00 

1.26 

1.25 

1.36 

1.16 

1.20 

1.30 

1.25 

1.26 

6.76 

6.00 

.85 

.90 

.90 

.90 

4.50 

4.75 

3.75 

4.00 

.771/2 

.80 

.70 

.80 

.90 

.96 

3.76 

4.25 

.671A 

.60 

.65 

Eastern 
Low  High 


CORN — Wholegrain 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2..........— ..- 

No.  10  . . 

Elx.  Std.  No.  2 . — 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2— . — 

No.  10  . . 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 


Central 
Low  High 


.86  .96 

4.76  6.76 

.75  . 


No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2„ . . 

No.  10  . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2....„.......„ 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 . 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 


.67>/a  .75 

4.26  . 

.60  . 

4.00  . 

.771/2  . 

4.60  5.00 

.70  . 

4.00  . 

.65  . 

.80  . 

4.26  . 

.7214  .80 


Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

♦Vhite,  Fancy  No.  2. 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2..... 


Std.  No.  2 . .  .571/ 

No.  10  .  3.25 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall . .  . 

No.  2%  . . . 70 

No.  10  . . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 76 

No.  10  .  4.00 

Std.,  No.  2 . 65 

No.  10  .  3.00 


No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s.... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  Ss.... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  48.... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  68.... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  28.. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets.  3s.. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s.. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s.. 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s....— 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 


No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3e| . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s....„ 


No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  2s . — .. 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s.........— 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Is.... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  28.... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  8s.... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s.... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss.... 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is... 


No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s..... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss.... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  48.... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s.... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Is.. 
No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  28.. 
No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  8s.. 
No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  48.. 
No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s.. 

No.  2  Ungnraded . 

Soaked,  28  . . 

lOs  _ _ _ 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked . 

lOs  . 


PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  8  . . . 

No.  10  . 


SAUER  KRAUT 


.80  .96 

4.60  6.00 


.67% 

*“ 

.65 

3.76 

.75 

.82% 

.80 

.95 

.65 

.70 

.65 

.70 

3.50 

3.75 

4.00 

.57% 

.62% 

.62% 

.65 

.60  .65 

2.00  2.35 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


..  1.20  1.26 

1.16 

1.35 

1.20 

1.40 

...  1.02%  1.06 

1.10 

1.20 

1.16 

1.30 

.95 

1.26 

1.10 

1.20 

.90  .96 

.96 

1.16 

1.05 

1.10 

...  .92%  . 

1.10 

1.25 

1.16 

1.20 

...  .87%  . 

.90 

1.10 

.95 

1.16 

...  .82%  . 

.86 

1.10 

.90 

1.10 

.75  . 

.77% 

1.00 

1.00 

1.05 

.90 

1.00 

.90  . 

.85 

.95 

1.10 

1.16 

.86  . 

.77%  1.00 

.80 

1.10 

.70 

.80 

.76 

.95 

5.00 

6.76 

6.00 

6.26 

4.76 

6.00 

. . 

4.76 

4.75 

4.50 

4.76 

—  4.26  . 

4.00 

4.76 

4.26 

4.60 

1.40 

1.60 

1.40 

1.60 

...  1.26  . 

1.00 

1.40 

1.30 

1.46 

!«•« 

.96 

1.30 

1.20 

1.30 

...  1.06  . 

1.06 

1.25 

1.26 

1.30 

....  1.00  . 

.90 

1.10 

1.20 

1.30 

. 76  . 

.76 

.80 

1.10 

1.20 

. 72%  .85 

.80 

.90 

.95 

1.10 

1.00 

1.06 

. 

6.25 

•«.... 

..-  6.00  6.26 

6.50 

6.50 

....  4.76  6.00 

4.60 

5.50 

. 80  .90 

.80 

1.00 

. 65  .70 

.65 

.77% 

.90 

1.00 

. 62%  .65 

.62% 

.76 

.85 

.90 

.62% 

.65 

.80 

.90 

5.0ft 

.  4.00  4.60 

5.00 

....  3.35  . 

3.76 

4.50 

4.50 

4.76 

....  3.15  . 

3.25 

4.00 

4.25 

4.50 

4.00 

4.50 

.62%  . 

.90 

.96 

-  .41%  . 

.50 

.60 

.67% 

.60 

2.10 

2.60 

3.60 

...  .67% 

.65 

_  2.70  . 

.70 

.70 

.60 

.70 

. 86 

.90 

.80 

.85 

Fancy,  No.  2 . —..... 

No.  2%  _ 

Na.  »  . . 

.— 

.62% 

.60 

.70 

.50 

.60 

.65 

.76 

.62% 

.76 

.65 

.80 

No.  10  . . 

2.50 

2.00 

2.85 

2.50 

2.60 

SPINACH 

No.  2  . . 

.60 

.67% 

.55 

.65 

.95 

1.10 

No.  2%  _ 

. 

.82% 

.90 

.82% 

.87% 

1.16 

1.25 

No.  10  . . 

2.76 

3.00 

2.66 

2.76 

3.76 

4.25 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2 . 


.76  . 

.90  1.10 

.95  . 
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SWEET  POTATOES 
Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack.. 

No.  2%  . . . 

No.  S 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


.65 

.80 

.95 


.70 

.87Vj 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Lov,  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 


3.00 


No.  10  .  2.70 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack . 75  . 

No.  2Vi  . . . 97%  1.10 

No.  8  - - 

No.  10  . . 


1.20 

1.50 


1.20 

1.50 


Fey.,  No.  2%., 
No.  10  . 


2.0;! 

7.5i) 


2.20 

7.75 


BLACKBERRIES 


3.15  3.50 


TOMATOES 
Fancy,  No.  2.. 
No.  2%  — 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10 


Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2  . - . — 

No.  2%  - - 

No.  8  . . . — . 

No.  10  - -  3.25 


.70 

1.00 


1.05 

1.25 

1.10 

1.35 

.80 

1.16 

3.75 

.80 

1.25 

.80 

1.00 

.90 

1.10 

3.60 

3.26 

3.50 

2.76 

Solid  Pack 
.95 


Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10,  wat«r..........„.. 

No.  2,  Preaerved............ 

No.  2,  Syrup . . 


BLUEBERRIES 


No.  2  _ _ _  1.35  1.45 

No.  10  . . .  4.85  5.75 


1.45 

5.50 


1.50 

6.00 


Std.,  No.  1.. 
No.  2 


.40 

.60 


No.  2%  . 85 


No.  8 
No.  10 


.90 

2.90 


.42% 

.65 

.90 

1.00 

3.10 


.42% 

.65 

.85 


2.85 
With  puree 


CHERRIES 


.70 

.90 


.60 

.65 

.77 


.62% 

.65 

.82% 


TOMATO  PUREE 

Std..  No.  1.  Who.  St.  1.04.. 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.086.. 


.40 

3.00 

.37% 


.40 

3.00 


No.  10  . . .  2.75 


3.00 

.62% 

2.70 


Std.,  Red,  Water.  No.  2 _ .....  1.07%  1.10 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2....^....  . 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 .  1.07%  1.20 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 . .  4.85  5.50 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 


1.10 

5.50 


1.20 

6.00 


1.10  1.15 
4.00  Tis 

i.35  US 

5.00  . 

2.00  2.15 

1.90  2.15 

1.80  1.85 


2.75 


GOOSEBERRIES 


TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

No.  2  . 


.40 

.65 


.45 

.70 


.40 

.70 


.50 

.75 


.52%  .55 


Std.,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  .... 


.70 


.72%  RASPBERRIES 


No.  2 


■ 

‘ 

1.45 

5.00 

GREENS 

No.  10  . 

_  7.2R 

7.50 

.75  . 

.66 

.85 

2.90 

.67% 

.90 

3.00 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

.  1.00 

No.  10  . 

7.60 

5.00 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

.  1.76 

1.40 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2.. 


Canned  Fruits 


STRAWBERRIES 


APPLES 


No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 

2.60 

2.90 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

3.35 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . - 

.75 

.80 

No.  10  . . — 

3.00 

3.25 

No.  2  Std. . 

.60 

No.  10  . 

2.75 

. 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10. 


.  1.50 

.  1.65 

.  7.00 

.  1.65 

.  7.00 

.  2.10 

.  2.10 

6.25  Loi) 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 


APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy..^...... - 

No.  2%,  Choice . . 

No.  2%,  Std . 

GRAPEFRUIT 

8  oz.  . 

No.  2  . . . 

No.  5  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . 

No.  1  . . 

No.  300  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . . 


1.60  1.66 
1.30  1.40 

1.20  1.20 


10  oz . 70 

No.  2,  19  oz .  1.25 

No.  2,  17  oz .  1.12% 


Florida 


California 


PEARS 


No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2%.. 
No.  10  . 


Choice,  No.  2%.. 


No.  10,  Water..... 

No.  10,  Syrup . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P., 


.82>-.'. 
2.85  ' 

3.00 

.44 

.45 

.37 

.44% 

.64 

.65 

.48 

.50 

.57% 

.60 

.50 

.55 

2.00 

1.90 

2.12% 

1.35 

1.35 

1.70 

1.45 

1.32% 

1.90 

4.60 

5.35 

1.00 

2.76 


1.05 

3.10 


.62%  .65 
.75  .80 

2.12%  2.32% 


LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  Ib . 

6.50 

%  lb . 

. .  3.26 

3.25 

3.00 

%  lb . 

.  1.96 

1.96 

OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz. . 

1.05 

Sou 

.96 

.  1  on 

1.00 

.  1  RO 

2.10 

10  oz . 

.  1.90 

2.20 

1.90 

Selects,  6  oz . . 

Northwest  Selects 


1.15 

1.50 


1.25 

1.75 


SALMON 


PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10,  Fancy . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 


PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  _ _ 

Sliced.  Standard,  No.  10....„...... 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  E^  Std.,  No.  10....„.... 


1.65 

1.70 

1.45 

1.57% 

1.35 

1.37% 

3.25 

3.50 

5.60 

6.75 

3.25 

3.50 

1.35 

1.46 

1.20 

1.35 

1.10 

1.16 

.77% 

.80 

1.00 

1.10 

4.50 

4.75 

4.00 

4.35 

1.60 

1.80 

1.40 

1.65 

5.85 

6.10 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.......... 

Flat,  No.  % . . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 _ 

Flat,  No.  1 . . 

No.  %  . . . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1............— 

No.  %  . . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall........................ 


85 

1.95 

50 

1.60 

60 

1.80 

2.25 

1.25 

00 

1.05 

80 

00 

2.15 

90 

.95 

60 

1.75 

SHRIMP 


No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium . 

No.  1,  Large . 


Southern 

1.10  1.20 


1.15 

1.20 


1.25 

1.30 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 


%  Oil,  Key _ ...... _ _ _ .... _  4.00 

%  Oil,  Keyless . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . . . 

%  Oil,  Carton . .  . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  3.00 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’8 . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48*8 . 


4.60 

4.00 


6.00 

3.50 


1.70 

3.00 


1.70 

3.20 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  _ _ 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 


.62% 

.72% 

1.06 

1.60 

2.40 

6.00 


Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s.. 
Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s.... 

%8  . 

%8 


10.01,  11.46 
6.60  6.30 


Light  Meat,  Is.. 


3.85  4.15 

9.60  10.66 


5.45 

3.60 


5.76 

3.76 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 


AE  lESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

ADIUSTERS  tor  Detachable  Chains. 

FranK  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wia. 

AGITATORS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber.  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BELT  LACING 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formuia,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillu'S  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Camt--in  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CA  NED  FOODS. 

Philli  s  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phill;  ;  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CA  3,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

Ame  ‘an  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Cont  -ntal  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crov.  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heek  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Natio  1  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelf  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phill;  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CA  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dew=  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CA  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cam-  m  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CA  WASHING  MACHINES. 

^is  m-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
nans  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADIUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

CONVEYOR  BELT  FASTENERS 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  ConUnuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SOKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster.  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (insect  controi). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS.  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermeUcaUT 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  I.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup.  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Lnd. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mbs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  (jorp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Rvder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co..  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  —  Continued 


INSECTICIDES. 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  ior  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
LACING,  BELT 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.>  Chicago,  Ill. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton  Copper  S  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PAILS,  Rubber. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINER  FEEDERS 

^isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Vweties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.’,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (ior  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (insect  control), 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamllto;.,  Ohio 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Caiming  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  (iorp.,  Cedarburg,  Wit. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  WU. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wii. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  II 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott-Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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THE  CANN  INC  TRADE 


P£4  adjustment 

LIQUID  I 
ADJUSTMENT 


AYARS  New  Perfection 


tEVOLVINC  HOPPER 


PEA  &  BEAN 
FILLER 


CAN  STOP 


CHANCE  GRADE 
I  \  LEVER 


Only  Filler  on  market  with  slowly  revol¬ 
ving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  way  filling  pockets  revolve 
assuring  absolute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that  works 
perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky  peas 
without  any  variation  in  the  fill. 

Large  Brine  Tank  Assures  hot  brine  at 
all  times. 


STEAM  COIL 


FOR  FILLING 
PEAS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS,  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS,  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN,  HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS,  DICED 
CARROTS,  Etc. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 


Salem,  New  Jersey 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE  ^ 

m  or^  m 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


From  the  first  Pack  to  the  last,  your  interests 
have  been  our  own  —  and  YOU  have  MADE 
the  GRADE! 


"NATIONAL"  pushes  on!  — consolidating  the 
experience  of  its  twenty-nine  seasons - 
renewing  constantly  that  spirit  of  cooperation 
which  so  closely  ioins  Sanitary  Cans  witii 
an  alert,  trouble-free  and  satisfying  Service 
to  Canners. 


NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATIOI 


Sales  Oiiices  and  Plants  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 


BALTIMORE 


MASPETH,  N.  Y. 


HAMILTON,  O;  O 


